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ious topics. There are many who are willing to write 
essays and articles that will cover many pages. There 
are few who are willing to limit themselves to one page. 
It will require a little self-control on the part of the editor 
to stop with his twenty articles, because the production 
of them has been very interesting, and the number of 
subjects remaining is greater than those already treated. 
The experience has been something like that of Emerson 
with the weeds in his garden. He said, when he pulled 
out one, he found two more behind it, and so on. The 
field is boundless, and we invite others to occupy our 
columns with productions of their own, having the same 
merit of brevity and greater excellence in form and 


substance. 
ae 


No more cemeteries ought to be opened near towns 
and cities in the quarters where people have their resi- 
dences. There is no danger of their invading the busi- 
ness districts. With our new knowledge concerning 
hygiene, and with the new tendency to make life whole- 
some and cheerful in all its aspects, there is no excuse 
for opening a burying-ground near the habitations of 
men. ‘The more secluded and beautiful the resting- 
places of the dead are made, the better for the living. 
To say nothing about cremation, there is a growing 
feeling which ought to be respected, that the last rest- 
ing-places of our friends ought to be withdrawn from 
public observation and from any possibility of working 


harm to the living. 
& 


ONE reason that there are so many abandoned farms, 
and that so many country towns have become decad- 
ent in various parts of the country, is not that oppor- 
tunity is small or the profits of agriculture less than 
they were in the last century, but because there are 
so many money-making pursuits which tempt the young 
away from the solitary farms and the small towns. 
It is not adversity, but prosperity, that works adversely 
to the small dealer and farmer in the place where he 
was born. He knows and sees that, if he were content 
to live in the way his grandfather did, with as few com- 
forts and as many hardships, he could make more money 
in the country now than his ancestors did. They who 
talk about the narrowing opportunities of American 
youth have little or no conception of the hardships 
cheerfully encountered by the men and women who 
settled in New England and peopled the West. The 
demand for young men graduating from our technical 
schools is so great that they are often engaged in ad- 
vance. Whether they shall become captains of indus- 
try in due time depends upon themselves. 


& 


WE are constantly watching the movements of so- 
ciety and talking at every opportunity with young men 
and women to learn, if possible, what difference there 
is between the chances to get on in the world now and 
those that were offered to the last generation. We find 
nothing to confirm the wide-spread impression that there 
is less opportunity now than formerly. There have 
been changes, many and great. There have been con- 
solidations and monopolies, but there are fifty ways of 
earning a living by taking wages, which were unknown 
in the middle of the last century; and for those who 
have ability and skill to exploit the world for themselves 
this great country of ours, mainly unoccupied, offers 
a bewildering display of chances to do something worth 
while. If one will take the trouble to ride through the 
public streets, and count all the small shops and indus- 
tries, he may be surprised to learn that they are more 
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numerous now than they were before the great depart- 
ment stores were organized, or the combinations were 
in effect to squeeze out the independent toilers and 
workers. 


The People. 


After every hotly contested election, the people turn 
with a sense of relief to their daily business and pleasure. 
It commonly happens in this country that such an elec- 
tion, whenever good and evil forees are openly arrayed 
against each other, ends-in a victory, for law,§ order, 
decency, and the principles which_are* essential to the 
stability of free institutions. The excitement at such 
times spreads from the volatile elements that are always 
ready to make a noise, and invades all homes and spurs 
to effort all but the most sluggish minds. ‘Then, having 
made unusual exertions to reach the polls and to vote, 
the conviction of the people is that they have done some- 
thing decisive. They regard the casting of the ballot 
as an act of duty requiring decision and an exercise of the 
will. They consider the act meritorious, something really 
decisive and sufficient. 

But the truth is that, if all voters did their duty during 
the weeks that come between these exciting and dan- 
gerous election periods, there would be no such tension 
of contending forces. Evil things get into the saddle, and, 
with display of banners and the sound of trumpets, 
sweep along the highways of public life with a threat to 
every good citizen and worthy cause, and a promise of 
plunder and security to all villanous adventurers. They 
who are mainly responsible for such public demonstra- 
tions, which lead up to the threat of disaster at the ballot- 
boxes, are the good men and women who think they are 
minding their own business during all the days of the year 
when they are neglecting matters of common duty and 
public concern and seeking their own gain and pleasure. 
If every day, every week, and every month in the year all 
good citizens would give a due share of attention to those 
who represent them in elective offices,—to the law-makers 
and to those who execute the laws; to the civil service and 
the safeguards of its purity; to the protection of all 
classes and all races in their rights and privileges; and to 
the enforcement of a sound public opinion against all, 
rich and poor, who by fraud or violence seek to make gain, 
—then, when election day comes, the main questions of 
public policy would already have been settled, and the 
duty of the voters would be merely the selection of those 
best qualified to carry out the will of the people. 

Excepting those who have done their work and are now 
willing to enjoy a few quiet years before they go hence to 
be known no more upon the earth, there are no con- 
tented classes in America. But the discontent is of many 
kinds. It ranges all the way from the discontent of 
the thief and the libertine to the noble unrest of those who 
seek more knowledge, more wisdom, more power to help 
on the progress of human society in its effort to escape 
baseness and barbarism. There are some who are striving 
to be rich because they know the power of wealth and 
have abundant good uses to which they would apply it. 
They are good citizens and deserve well of their fellow- 
men. There are others who seek not through wealth, but 
through the exercise of their own powers to gain influ- 
ence and help control the evolution of society. This class 
contains some of our noblest men and women. They 
also are worthy of honor. There is also the great majority 
of those by whom neither great wealth nor influence can 
be won, but who wish to better the conditions of life for 
themselves and their children. They seek to earn 
not only a living, but a good living, including the means” 
of culture and the satisfactions of mind and heart. ‘These 
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are the great mass of the people, wholesome, sound in 
mind and body, the hope of the future. Out of this class 
spring up continually the notable men and, women who 
help society on to better things. 

Besides these people who are moved by a noble"discon- 
tent, there is a ‘small, very active and |influential, but 
pernicious class of citizens who create a problem for 
modern society without precedent in the history of the 
race. They are both rich and wicked. The peculiar 
opportunity of which they take advantage is the result 
of the opening of new sources of revenue for the enter- 
prising and ways unknown before for the investment of 
money. Some of these rich people’ make, their money in 
legitimate ways, and spend it on their vices. Some others 
make money in ways condemned by the laws and public 
sentiment, and spend it on their virtues. Others mix their 
virtues, their vices, and their business methods, so that 
they cannot be classified; but all of them need the over- 
sight of the law and the scrutiny of public opinion. They 
are dangerous only when they are unwatched and un- 
restrained. 

There are two other classes that need watching and 
invite the condemnation of all right-minded citizens. 
They are the class that hate their fellow-men and those 
who incite others to hatred. ‘There is a class large enough 
to be dangerous, large enough sometimes to hold the 
balance of power between political parties. It is made up 
of those who have all the vices of those who are rich 
and wicked, and, in addition to them, malice, envy, 
jealousy, and hatred of all who are more prosperous than 
they. ‘This class is increased by that other class of 
malicious but intelligent leaders of the people who by 
lying, by slander, by constant misrepresentation of 
those’ who are wise, good, and prosperous excite dis- 
content among those who are not. ‘The pity of it is that 
these malicious leaders deceive many who are only igno- 
rant and simple-minded; and, by constant repetition of 
slanders, directed against those who are worthy, they in- 
duce these deceived unfortunates to join the anarchists, 
the moral sluggers, the social pickpockets and burglars 
whose hope is that they may cause ruin and disaster, 
which will give them a chance for plunder. It is the duty 
of good citizens to give their attention all the time to 
help those who are helpful and to hinder those who are 
hurtful to society. 


When the Color Fades. 


Dust to dust, ashes to ashes; the gray of life and the 
gray of the world; the stripping off of the meretricious, 
the ornamental, the mere covering and pretence of 
things, to discern the structural, the permanent, in all 
its angularity,—such is the method of nature in our north- 
ern climate, ashen, brown, -and dun in the lateness of 
the year. Rose red, gold, and green have vanished like 
illusive and deceptive shows, and the skeleton remains 
stripped of its gaudy trappings. 

But we find in the process of loss that beauty itself 
is structural, organic, centred in the permanent and 
abiding, adhering in the well-rooted framework of things 
rather than in the accidental disposition of hues and 
dyes. Without the permanence of form, the glowing 
webs and exquisite ornaments that nature throws over 
her creations would have little significance. The swells 
and depressions of the soil give the various clothing of 
grasses, grains, herbs, and shrubs the light and shade 
that make the richness of ground tones. The ruggedness 
of mountain ferns lends itself to the exquisite variety 
of shades, the tender drapery of mists and clouds, the 
magic of light hung upon the mighty breast of the high- 
est ranges. Because the hills are strong and firmly 
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rooted, they are the repositories of peace. The noble 
forest tree is grand, because under its thatch of brilliant 


_leaves the powerful organism, the structural strength 


is felt, making it fit to wrestle with the tempest and the 
bitterest blasts of winter. 

So, when color fades from the land, when the rain- 
bows drop and wither to curled brown leaves; when 
the magic brightness is scattered by cold winds and 
washed away by drenching rains, we find underneath 
the bone and sinew of the landscape, beautiful still in 
the eternal framework, satisfying in the perfect adapta- 
tion of means to ends. The gray world cannot be 
stripped into ugliness. It was builded by the greatest 
of all architects. We rejoice in its truth, in its sincerity, 
in that which allies it to the eternal rightness of things, 
whether moral or material. 

There are analogies to youth and age in these things. 
There is a glory and a fading that relate to the world 
of men and’ women. Color is the magic of the early 
age, when the contours are softly rounded and the eyes 
sparkle with laughter. But the glory in time is worn 
from the hair, the cheek loses its beautiful outline, the 
bloom fades and falls. It is the gray time of human 
life, the time of descent into ashen valleys where the 
feet rustle among dead leaves. They are the garments 
of the gay past, rustling about black vestments. What 
is it that can compensate for so vital a loss as the dropped 
rose of beauty blackened by frosts? Nothing can com- 
pensate unless the brightness faded has revealed the 
structural principle of life, the same thing that underlies 
appearances and lends a deeper and diviner beauty to 
human nature. 

In our time, ‘to pessimistic souls, the structural part 
of character often seems a delusion, a fantasy, a dream 
of idealists. There are proverbs and popular sayings 
that reveal this opinion of the quaking foundations of 
character covered with a veneer of pretence and sham. 
The belief that there is nothing of permanence in human 
nature to tie to save one or two of the great primal 
instincts makes it seem almost ludicrous to claim a 
solid basis for honesty, integrity, disinterestedness, or 
virtuous living. The tricky, the showy, the mere- 
tricious, the unsound, have penetrated all departments; 
but it is still the fact that, unless a large portion of 
structural character remain, society would go to pieces. 
Healthy moral principle must exceed in large measure 
above and beyond specious rottenness to save the nation. 
But the rottenness is a spreading, eating disease, and the 
question is how to prevent the blood-poisoning from 
extending to sound fibre. 

It is a significant fact that in the San Francisco earth- 
quake the showy, solid-looking buildings that were 
‘“scamped”’ in construction by dishonest builders and 
contractors came down like card houses in the great 
convulsion, while the honestly built structures showed 
themselves comparatively undamaged, rising proudly 
in the waste of destruction around them. It is a sermon 
in stone and brick significant of much, a lesson and a 
warning that nature herself has taken pains to teach; 
but, amid the graft and greed and selfishness developed 
in the city rising from its ashes, will it be heeded? 

It is a time of great prosperity, of much outward 
splendor, of a riot of luxuriance and gaudy color. The 
pride of life is written on the face of the world. The 
pride of the eye flaunts on every side. Sham and pre- 
tence are having a great day. Structural honesty, 
structural probity, structural Christianity, are de- 
manded to save the world, ever in more and greater 
measure. We have enough of sentimentalism, of emo- 
tionalism, of weak and cheap expedients for working 
out personal and national salvation; but the untainted 
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and unshaken moral principle is the best remedy for 
our ills, and there sometimes seems not enough of it to 
go round. 


Structural character is the best of all reformers. It° 


shows the eternal rightness of things. It makes no 
compromises. It does not buy the privilege of doing 
wrong by an occasional indulgence in virtue. It does not 
juggle or cheat itself, but is always fair and impartial 
to its own soul. 

Are the teachings of the church all they ought to be in 
this respect? Is salvation by character, one of the great 
corner-stones of faith, expounded fearlessly and with- 
out regard to tender consciences? Are we not, as re- 
ligionists, too much influenced by the glitter and glamour 
of names and the attractions of the rich and popular? 
We often speak of the benefits of poverty, the warmth 
of a little circle where two or three are gathered and 
Christ in the midst; but, in fact, does anybody desire 
the little church, or the small following,, or the poor 
salary.in an obscure corner, with privilege to build up the 
kingdom of heaven? It is difficult to keep the worldly 
spirit out of the very holy of holies, and to preach the 
bed rock of character and practice to people who may 
be a little shady in their daily walk and conversation, 
but who give liberally to the church. 

However, the church is the moral bulwark of society. 
Its timidities and hesitations are often sad. Even 
worldlings look to it for inspiration. It is difficult, 
perhaps, to be fearless and to speak the truth, but it 
is noble, forgetting self, to press forward to the high 
calling of God, in Christ Jesus. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


a1; 


Such a missionary journey as that from which I have 
just returned is a good education in American patri- 
otism. I sometimes hear of visiting ministers of our 
communion who decline private hospitality, and pre- 
fer, when attending conferences or supplying pulpits, 
to be entertained at a hotel. Such misguided persons 
not only deprive themselves of the delights of pleas- 
ant social intercourse and of making enduring friend- 
ships, but they also miss the discovery or the confirma- 
tion of the fact that American home life has a signifi- 
cant and reassuring quality of gentle justice and con- 
siderate courtesy. The root of our national life is in 
-the family; and, so long as American homes are pure 
and sweet and high-minded, we may be sure of the 
stability of our institutions. In all this journey, cov- 
ering six or seven States and a score of stopping-places, 
I have not once set foot inside of a hotel (perhaps I 
ought to make one exception to that statement, for 
it is understood that the Pullman Company is to con- 
test in the courts the application of the new rate law 
to its business, holding that sleeping-cars are not “‘com- 
mon carriers,” but hotels on wheels). Everywhere 
I have been met by the same gracious and unstinted 
hospitality; and the greatest satisfaction of the jour- 
ney has been my admission into the intimacy of so 
many cheerful, prosperous, and united family circles. 

The trip began at Wilmington, Del., with a Sunday 
service in the well-administered little church, the busy 
centre and the dynamic of much good work for better 
citizenship, wise philanthropy, and pure religion; then 
a day at Lancaster, Pa., consulting with the minister 
and people of the brave and promising young society, 
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viewing the well-chosen lot secured for the proposed 
church. building and the designs for the building itself, 
meeting the president and faculty of the Franklin and 
Marshall College, and of the Reformed Church Theo- 
logical School, and speaking in the evening at a recep- 
tion in the cosey hall, where our friends are now wor- 
shipping; then to Harrisburg, Pa., to meet the little 
group of Unitarians there, and under the guidance of 
one of their number, to view the magnificent new cap- 
ital; then to Germantown, for the sessions of the 
Joseph Priestley Conference,—a_ meeting marked by 
able and stimulating addresses, good fellowship, and 
keen interest in civic and philanthropic effort. 

The story used to be told of the after-dinner speaker, 
who, in the course of his speech, said, ‘‘I have some new 
jokes about Philadelphia,’ when he was interrupted 
by the chairman: ‘‘Stop! We never joke about the 
dead.”’ That story will not work any more. Phila- 
delphia is no longer ‘‘corrupt and contented.” The 
reformers are still in 4 minority, but the political leth- 
argy which once characterized the city has been thrown 
off. I do not remember that I ever before attended 
a Unitarian conference that closed with a political 
rally, whereat all the speakers were the candidates 
of a single party. The issue in Philadelphia was, and 
is, so clearly a moral one that all people who believe 
in civic righteousness are on one side; and the churches 
are the natural places in which to hold the rallies of 
the reformers. Of the fruits of Christianity, as revealed 
in this united and generous ardor for reform and in the 
public-spirited activity of citizens little used to such 
strenuous exercises, one might well be proud; but 
the impartial observer could not help wondering if 
some of these earnest supporters of public righteous- 
ness were working at the right end. Never has it been 
more clearly demonstrated that the source of public- 
spirited efficiency is very largely in the churches. The 
churches are splendidly at work; but who is interested 
in multiplying the churches themselves? Men are 
crying out about safeguarding the public morals; and 
yet are not these very men often neglecting the most 
potent safeguards we possess? It has been abundantly 
proved that the Church is a good instrument for awak- 
ening conscience, directing good impulses, and pro- 
moting civic righteousness. Yet how often, when some 
of us urge the protection or upbuilding or multiplying 
of these sources of power, we speak to deaf ears! At 
this very conference, which so clearly revealed the 
usefulness of the churches and the good fruits of pro- 
gressive Christianity, a proposition to put a missionary 
into the field to strengthen and plant churches in East- 
ern Pennsylvania was turned down, even though the 
suggestion was backed by the unanimous recommen- 
dation of the council of the conference, and by an offer 
from the National Association to bear half of the expenses 
involved. I do not wish to imply that there were not 
some good reasons for this inaction. It was rightly 
argued that the conference was not organized for such 
a purpose, but solely for the purpose of fellowship and 
mutual encouragement; that too little was known 
about the missionary field to make such an investment 
expedient; that more important things in a purely 
denominational sense, such as the building of the new 
church at Lancaster, should take precedence. All these 
arguments had weight, and the final decision seemed 
judicious; but down at the bottom I was aware that 
the reluctance of the conference to follow its ardent 
president and his counsellors was really due to lack of 
interest in missionary enterprises, and to hesitation 
about entering upon plans that involved the raising 
of money for missionary purposes. The churches of 
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this conference are working nobly for the uplifting of 
their own neighborhoods, but as yet the eyes of the 
people have not been lifted from the merely local re- 
sponsibilities. I cannot but feel that the churches 
need not to abandon the curative methods of reform, 
but to realize the importance of the preventive methods; 
not to relax effort in philanthropy, but to add to it 
the broader outlook and the support of work which deals 
with the sources of character. Let us not expect to 
gather the fruits of reform if we continue to neglect 
the roots. ; 
The record of the succeeding week in New York, 
Ohio, and Michigan must be deferred for another week. 
SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Afternoon tea will be served in the new reception-room 
of the building at 25 Beacon Street on Mondays from 
four to five o’clock. It is hoped that friends will find 
it pleasant to come in to meet others who may 
gather, and help to make the headquarters building 
a social centre for our ministers and people. 

The ladies who have kindly consented to act as host- 
esses for the remainder of the year are: November 
19, Mrs. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Howard N. Brown; No- 
vember 26, Miss Leslie W. Hopkinson; December 3, 
Mrs. Charles T. Billings, Mrs. Arthur L. Weatherly; 
December 10, Mrs. Fred N. Robinson, Mrs. Joseph G. 
Thorp; December 17, Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., 
Miss Katharine P. Peabody; December 24, omitted; 
Tuesday, Jan. 1, 1907, New Year’s reception. 


Current Topics, 


WHILE these pages are going to press, President 
Roosevelt, who with Mrs. Roosevelt sailed on the 
battleship Louisiana early on last Friday, is arriving 
at Panama, where he will inspect the progress of the work 
on the Isthmian canal and the conditions under which 
the activities on the great undertaking are being prose- 
cuted. . Although the departure of the President from 
the continent was regarded by some critics as a distinct 
violation of precedent, it has been pointed out in sug- 
gestions from the White House that the President, 
throughout his tour, will be constructively on American 
territory, first in a naval ship and then in a territorial 
possession. On his return trip the President will visit 
Porto Rico, where he will probably land on the morning 
of November 22. ‘The stay of the presidential party 
there will be limited to twenty-four hours. During the 
President’s absence from Washington Secretary Root 
is in supreme charge of the government. 


a 


A SIGNIFICANT light upon the moral issues involved 
in the recent campaign in New York State is furnished 
by the fact that, although Mr. Hearst, head of the Demo- 
cratic and Independence tickets, was defeated by a 
plurality of about 65,000, his colleagues on the same 
ticket were elected by narrow margins, on the face of the 
returns. In explaining the defeat of the head of the 
ticket, District Attorney Jerome said, two days after 
the election: “If Hearst had not undertaken to sandbag 
the Democratic party into accepting him, and had made 
himself an integral part of the party, the result, in my 
opinion, would have been a sweeping Democratic victory. 
He would have a powerful and important part in it. 
He did not take that course, however, and I don’t see 
how he can become a candidate in the Democratic party 
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again.” An interesting feature of the situation after 
the election in New York is the determination of the 
Republican campaign managers to carry the contest in 
several of the counties into court. 


& 


THE complexion of Congress, based on the returns in 
the recent election, will be altered somewhat in favor of 
the Democrats in the House of Representatives and to 
the advantage of the Republicans in the Senate. The 
House of Representatives in the Sixtieth Congress will 
comprise 223 Republicans and 163 Democrats, as com- 
pared with 250 Republicans and 136 Democrats in the 
preceding house, a net Democratic gain of 28 members. 
This will give the Republicans a majority of 60 members 
as compared with 114 in the Fifty-ninth Congress. On 
the other hand, the Republicans will probably gain three 
senators, and the alignment of forces in the chamber will 
stand 61 Republicans to 29 Democrats. Republican 
leaders in Congress profess to be entirely satisfied with 
the outcome, as it is certain that they will have a compact 
and workable margin of votes in both House and Senate 
under all conceivable circumstances. 


ed 


ACTING on the report submitted to him by Brig. 
Gen. E. A. Garlington, Inspector General of the Army, 
on his investigation into the causes that led to a clash 
between colored troops and white citizens at Browns- 
ville, Texas, near Fort Brown, last August, the Presi- 
dent on Tuesday of last week ordered the discharge, 
without honor, of Companies B, C, and D of the 25th 
Infantry, a colored organization. The order also debars 
every member of each of the companies from readmission 
to the army or the navy, as well as employment by the 
government in any capacity whatsoever. The whole- 
sale measure of discipline was resorted to because all 
the men in. the three companies affected by the order 
declined to give their officers any information that might 
lead to the identification of the men who shot a citizen 
of Brownsville to death, and seriously wounded the chief 
of police of that place. 


SECRETARY METCALF, of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, who was instructed by the President to in- 
vestigate the acts of discrimination against residents of 
Japanese nationality or origin in San Francisco, which 
were formally brought to the attention of the State 
department by the Japanese ambassador, completed his 
inquiry at the beginning of the present week. While no 
official intimation of Mr. Metcalf’s finding will be given 
to the public before the Secretary’s report is submitted 
to the President, it is intimated from official sources at 
San Francisco that the Japanese complaint has been 
found to be not based on reasonable ground, and that 
no privilege accorded to Japanese residents in the United 
States by any treaty has been abrogated either by the 
attitude of the educational authorities at San Francisco 
in the segregation of Japanese pupils, or by any other 
private or public act. Whether San Francisco’s in- 
terpretation of Mr. Metcalf’s conclusions is correct re 


mains to be seen. 
ae 


A NEw change in the cabinet was announced by the 
President on the eve of his departure for the Isthmus of 
Panama, when notice was issued from the White House 
of the appointment of James R. Garfield of Ohio, at 
present Commissioner of Corporations in the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, as Secretary of the Interior, to 
succeed Ethan Allen Hitchcock of Missouri, voluntarily 
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retired. At the same time Mr. Roosevelt announced his 
intention to nominate William H. Moody of Massachusetts, 
the retiring Attorney-General, as Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, to succeed Henry B. Brown of Michigan, 
who has retired. Mr. Garfield became a conspicuous 
figure in national affairs during the closing days of the 
last Congress, when he submitted to the President a 
vigorous report condemning the management of several 
of the great packing-houses in Chicago. Mr. Garfield’s 
report had a direct bearing on the agitation which cul- 
minated in the passage, by the last Congress, of a bill 
making the inspection of packing-house products com- 
pulsory and rigid. : 


A NEw judicial movement in the direction of the en- 
forcement of the laws prohibiting rebates was begun in 
the United States District Court of Minneapolis last 
Thursday, when the grand jury returned indictments 
against four railroads and several grain firms and in- 
dividuals, alleging the granting and taking of rebates on 
shipments. The roads indicted are the Great Northern 
Railroad Company, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway, the Wisconsin Railroad, and the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. The action of the 
jury was the result of a month’s consideration of the 
charges that were brought before it by the Department 
of Justice, acting through the district attorney’s office 
in Minneapolis. It is believed that striking evidence 
will be brought before the court’in the course of the trial. 
The general offence allegedin the indictments is said to 
have taken the form of the ‘‘absorption”’ of grain elevator 
charges, a process whereby the favored shipper has en- 
joyed an unfair advantage over his unfavored rival. 


Brevities. 


Underneath all the creeds, there is one religion; and 
they who have experienced it know each other when 
they meet. 


The conflicting theologies are so many and so de- 
structive to each other that, were it not for the native 
goodness that resides in the heart of man, religion would 
perish. 


The majority of people would never discover for 
themselves that they and their fellows are so badly off, 
as we are all said to be, unless they read the statement 
in a book or’a newspaper. 


Most of the citizens in this free and prosperous coun- 
try, who are bewailing their hard fate, are like the plain- 
tiff in court who did not know that he had suffered, so 
much until he heard his counsel recite the story of his 
wrongs. 


One of the most mysterious things in nature is the 
topmost bud of a vine or a tree. It draws sap from 
the earth in defiance of the law of gravitation, and 
then pushes both sap and a new receptacle for it up 
into the sunny air. 


Whenever anything wrong is discovered in the life 
of a community, earnest people ask what is to be done 
about it. The answers are often numerous, but every 
one that comes out of an honest desire to find the true 
remedy is worthy of attention. 


The contentions among the healers, those who trust 
to materia medica and those who do not, are so 
great that the human race would perish for lack of 
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certainty were not nature always at hand with her 
healing power. The best physicians follow her leading. 


When one does not wish to become a receptacle of 
gossip and scandal, it is a good rule to warn the scandal- 
monger that nothing will be received in confidence. 
Claim the right to repeat whatever is reported to you, 
giving the name of your informant for authority, and 
the burden of undesirable revelations will not be great. 


Letters to the Editor. 


On Christian Science. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


Mention having been made in your paper of the need 
for a tract on Christian Science, I desire to call attention 
to an article which is far better than any specially pre- 
pared tract is likely to be, and which lies buried in the 
American Journal of Psychology, April number, 1899, 
pages 430-502. It is by Henry H. Goddard, then Fellow 
in Psychology in Clark University, and is the result of a 
long and thorough investigation of Christian Science, 
mental healing, faith healing, miracle cures, hypnotism 
as a therapeutic agent, and the spontaneous disap- 
pearance of disease which sometimes occurs in medical 
practice. The whole matter has been treated in a scien- 
tific way by one evidently competent, and the results 
are illuminating. Indeed, it is not too much, perhaps, 
to say that the psychological principles involved are 
fairly clear. The investigationyhas been very extensive. 
‘“Folk-lore literature has been ransacked for all that it 
could furnish in regard to the practices, superstitious or 
otherwise, relating to therapeutics. The fads of modern 
times have been collected; the household remedies still 
in vogue have added their testimony; patent medicines 
and devices have been examined as to their actual medici- 
nal value and the results they produce. Their testi- 
monials have been examined and verified. We have 
studied with the hypnotist, seen him at his work and 
learned hisart. Hundreds of cases treated by hypnotism 
have been studied and tabulated. The divine healer 
has been observed in many instances and particularly 
in the persons of Schrader, whose blessing we re- 
ceived on two occasions, and Dowie, whose work we 
visited and whose method we studied in his ‘Divine 
Healing home’ in Chicago. As a basis for the study of 
Divine Healing, we have over sixteen hundred records 
of individual cures, all of them of more or less value and 
completeness.” In the same thorough way Mr. Goddard 
studied the mental healers of various schools, as well as 
the Christian Scientists. He has consulted with some 
of the most eminent physicians in the United States and 
searched medical literature, for, first, ‘‘physical conditions 
favoring the appearance or sudden disappearance of dis- 
ease, and, secondly, for cases of ‘miraculous’ cures in 
medical practice.” 

Would it be well to take this light, hidden under the 
bushel of a technical scientific journal, and put it on a high 
place where all might see it? When dealing with such a 
subject as this, the best Unitarian literature is scientific 
literature. And, when such luminous investigations are 
accessible, there is no longer excuse for the superficial 
talk we are forced to endure. 

I would like to see this article published entire, and 
either distributed as a tract or sold at cost price. It 
might be condensed somewhat, but mutilations are dan- 
gerous. G. R. Dopson, 

St. Lours, Mo 
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Inheritance. 


Lo what am JI? A patch of things, 
Mere odds and ends of lives flung by, 
Of age-long, rag-bag gatherings 
Pieced up by Fate full thriftily. 
‘Somebody’s worn-out will and wit, 
Somebody’s habits and his hair, 
Discarded conscience, faith once fair 
Ere Time, the moth, had eaten it, 

My great-grandfather’s chin and nose, 
The eyes my great-grandmother wore, 
With hands from some remote—who knows— 
Perchance prehensile ancestor ; 
Somebody’s style, somebody’s gait, 
Another body’s wrist and waist, 

With this one’s temper, that one’s trait, 
One’s taste, another’s lack of taste; 
Feelings I never chose to feel, 

A voice in which I had no voice, 
Revealing, where I would conceal, 
Rude impulses without a choice; 
Faults which this ancestor or that 
Unkindly fostered, to my ill; 

With others some one else begat 

And made the matter worser still. 
They chose, these Masters of my fate, 
To please themselves, bequeathing me 
Base pleasure in the things I hate, 
Liking for what misliketh me; 

Out of the ashes of their fires, 

After the fashion of their bone, 

They fashioned me, my mighty sires, 
And shall I call my soul my own? 


This motley from the Past flung down, 
This work with no artificer, 

This prince, this poet, and this clown, 
Deific and a driveller; 

‘This bequeathed brain which shall conceive 
What things this borrowed frame shall do,— 
This will to serve and will to leave 

The outworn Old, the untried New,— 
This quick made up of all the dead, 

And this deep heart inherited,— 

I call these mine, and I will be 

King, emperor, czar, and Deity. 

The tenement may like me ill, 

The garment ill-befitting be, 

I will inhabit kingly still, 

And wear my rags right royally. 

These hands shall do my will, not hers 
Who fashioned them to other use; 

These feet fare not as he prefers 

Who shaped them, but as I shall choose; 
Mine be the words these lips shall frame, 
And through my great-grandmother’s eyes 
I front my world, not hers, and claim 
Under no dead soul’s sovereignties, 

Aye, borrowed husk, head, heart, and hand, 
Slave on and serve me till we die: 

Iam your Lord and your Command, 

But only God knows—what am I. 


—Grace Ellery Channing, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


XVIII. 
THE SENSE OF SIN. 


“It is impossible to deal with the results of experience 
in this generation without taking into account the effect 
of the ideas and doctrines entertained by many preced- 
ing generations. Such a phrase as ‘‘the sense of sin” 
would not now be framed to describe a phase in the relig- 
ion of experience. In the sense in which it was used, even 
so late as the last century, the sense of sin has passed out 
of the consciousness 0! both saints and sinners in our time. 
We hear constant lamentation concerning the decay of 
the conviction of sin, which once played so large a part in 
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the religious experience of men and women. We hear 
frequent charges also that, because the sense of sin has 
passed out of the consciousness of those who are called 
liberal in religion, moral evils of many kinds affect the 
community. 

But, if the confessions once so freely made by good 
men and women were now turned upon them as charges 
reflecting upon their good character, they would resent 
the imputation that they were sinful creatures by nature, 
that they are prone to sin continually, that all the natural 
emotions of the heart tend toward evil, and that it is 
more natural to hate God than to love him. But such 
confessions as these have been extorted from little chil- 
dren by living evangelists. 

Now, in the religion of experience, what has hap- 
pened? Has sin come to seem less sinful? Has wrong- 
doing of any kind come to be less odious? Have men 
and women learned to let their lower impulses have their 
way at the expense of their nobler affections? That is 
not the aspect of the results of experience as they appear 
to those. who have once for all set aside the ancient doc- 
trines concerning the native and inherent sinfulness of the 
human race. That artificial horror excited by the doc- 
trine of native depravity has indeed ceased to torment 
the lives of those who are most spiritually-minded and 
morally progressive. But in place of it there has come 
a new, real, and vivid consciousness of moral defect and 
failure in the case of those who cherish ideals of personal 
character and conduct which are too lofty to be realized 
in daily life. In place of the ‘‘sense of sin,’ once so 
humiliating, has come moral sensibility accompanied with 
the consciousness of power to rise by natural steps toward 
the imaginable goodness which seems to be possible. 

The new aspects of the doctrine of heredity of the two 
kinds, the one that runs in the blood, and the other which 
comes down in traditions of the race, explains the old 
doctrine of depravity, sin and the degradation of human 
nature; but it does not leave us with the sense of despair. 
Innumerable human creatures, born in degraded condi- 
tions, soiled in childhood by contact with the wickedness 
of other fellow-creatures, have come out into the light 
of knowledge and have learned what is possible to human 
beings of like passions as themselves. Finding them- 
selves such as they are, the sense of sin and shame is 
often overwhelming. But, if they are fortunate enough 
to come into contact with good men and women who 
are sympathetic, morally wholesome and helpful, they 
may soon get an.impulse to goodness, with courage and 
hope to help them in their struggles, and then make even 
their experiences of evil stepping-stones of the good life. 
As they strive to be and to do that which they see is 
good and right, moral sensibility increases. ‘The long- 
ing for better things is strengthened, while chagrin and 
disappointment afflict them when, in thoughtless mo- 
ments, they stumble into lower desires and meaner habits. 

Those, also, whose childhood was neither sinful nor un- 
happy, coming in sight of the duties and responsibilities 
of mature life, often find themselves called to halt and are 
challenged to make a choice between all that tends 
toward perfection in personal character and right-doing 
toward others with beneficent ends always in view, and 
a way of life in which will be sought selfish pleasure and 
personal gain with such well-doing as may be possible 
in this busy world. If the right choice be made with 
whole-hearted self-surrender to the service of whatever 
is right for one’s self and good for his neighbor, then the 
spiritual energy which resides in every human being, latent 


‘and unseen, will flow more and more steadily into the 


mind and heart of one so choosing and make life for him 
strong and good. There are such happy souls in whom 
moral sensibility has become an almost perfect guide 
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of thought, feeling, and action. Yo them the sense of 
sin rarely comes. 

But the majority do not choose with such clear vision 
of ends and means. ‘They are rare who do not first of 
all ask how they are to get what they want, how they 
are to provide for living in comfort, how they are to get 
on among their fellows, how they are to succeed in carry- 
ing out plans to provide for themselves and those in 
whom they are most interested,—what are known as the 
good things of life. Beginning life in this way, pitfalls 
abound, snares are set on every hand, temptations are 
many, and to fall below that which is revealed to the 
ordinary intelligence as honorable and desirable in human 
character is a common experience. Hence comes the 
perpetual struggle in which even well-meaning men and 
women are engaged. In the effort to get what one wants, 
the temptation arises to put all one’s energy into the pur- 
suit, forgetful of the ideals which, after all, one intends 
to cherish and to make in some sense the guide of his life. 

The sin of the world is of many kinds. ‘The sins that 
are most common are not malevolent. The intention 
is not to do personal harm or to rob people of that which 
belongs to them by right. Sins of impulse, offences 
against the moral law of which the object is some personal 
gratification,—temptations to sin of this kind spring up 
on every side for all who walk carelessly. The occa- 
sions which turn truant thoughts into evil deeds abound 
on every hand, and may surprise the unwary by their 
unexpected intrusion. All such experience of evil for 
those whose purposes are mainly right, breeds chagrin, 
self-contempt, and shame, which are strong just in pro- 
portion to the possible good which has been sacrificed 
to gain a lower pleasure. 

Next in order are the sins which come in the natural 
course of things for those who have great ambitions, and 
are conscious of power to gain that which they wish. 
The love of victory, the eager desire to master all opposing 
men and things, is one of the most active agents both 
in the progress of the world and in the wickedness which 
attends that progress. When one sees that he can make 
a new combination of natural forces and introduce a new 
order of discipline into the labor of human beings, and 
sees that, his end being attained, great advantage will 
come to society and great gain of wealth and power.to 
himself, he will be tempted to believe that whatever helps 
in his scheme is right, and whatever hinders is wrong. 
He may be the ruler of a State, or a political leader among 
the people, or a captain of industry, or an organizer of 
luxury and comfort, but the one temptation is common 
to them all; namely, to sacrifice the ideal of character 
or conduct when it stands in the way of personal advan- 
tage and success. To those who look on, to the multi- 
tude who pass judgment on these energetic and ambitious 
leaders of men, this temptation, yielded to, seems to be 
the occasion for the outbreaking sins of the world which 
now attract so much attention. Condemnation of the 
sins and the sinners is natural and just, and proceeds 
upon right principles of conduct. 

So far as we can see, many of these strong-minded 
sinners go on their way to the end unconscious of the 
discord in their lives; but to some of them, and to count- 
less youths who take warning by their gorgeous, bad ex- 
ample, the sense of this awful disparity between the shin- 
ing goodness of the strong man and the shattered ideals 
of one who has served only himself, stands as a warning 
and creates a moral sensibility which in the case of those 
who are penitent may be the cause of anguish, and to 
those who are at the parting of the ways may be a safe- 
guard. ‘The sensibility to moral evil of this kind is more 
marked than it has been in any generation before, and is 
more than an adequate compensation for the loss of the 
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sense of sin which is passing away. The malevolent sins, 
malice, hatred, envy, uncharitableness, revenge, and the 
like, are all vestiges of virtuous impulses unused or set 
to the gaining of base ends. Emulation becomes envy, 
wholesome wrath becomes hatred; perseverance in the 
rooting out of evil may change to malice and revenge. 
Sins of this kind are the most hopeless because in them 
the light has become darkness. But out of some life 
of shining goodness, out of some touch of human sym- 
pathy, out of some generous deed-which excites interest 
and awakens the slumbering instincts of nobility, there 
may come into such a mind a vision of the better self 
which will make the house of one’s life seem too mean and 
sordid to be the habitation of a human soul. It 
seems rather to be an abode fit for demons; and, if its 
needy inmate comes to a full consciousness of the sordid- 
ness of its habitation and the furnishings of its house, the 
abasement which precedes reformation will be thorough- 
going and complete enough to satisfy the most urgent 
demand for a sense of’sin. 


Is it Wrong to Dine? 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


“Puff paste! Sir Giles, 
A ponderous chine of beef! a pheasant larded! 
And red deer too, Sir Giles, and baked in puff paste! 
All business set aside, let us give thanks here.” 
— Justice Greedy, in ‘‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts” 


Does the disappearance of a word from the spoken 
language necessarily imply the disappearance of the 
thing signified ? In these days we never hear of a glutton. 
Much less do we mention such a sin as gluttony. And 
yet it is not so very long ago, indeed, that the glutton 
by that same title was frequently encountered in the 
drama, at least, if not actually recognizable by name 
in real life, and in that bulwark of virtue he was invariably 
held up to the public scorn. When we turn to the 
medieval regulations of the monastic orders, we are 
forced to admit that gluttony must once have been 
an ever-present foe of the cloister; and Roman history 
in the times of the Caesars shows pretty conclusively 
that gluttony was a master passion then. Not without 
good reason, apparently, did our medieval ancestors 
assign to gluttony a place among the seven deadly sins, 
and preach against it from market cross and refectory 
pulpit. 

Well, have we reformed this especial sin out of exist- 
ence? Understanding gluttony to mean inordinate in 
dulgence in food as apart from drink, has the thing 
itself vanished out of modern life so completely as the 
word has done from modern speech? Perhaps the 
Those extremely 
zealous souls who restrict the use of the word ‘“‘temperance”’ 


sto abstinence from intoxicants have usually very little 


to urge against over-eating. And yet the apostolic 
injunction runs, ‘‘Be temperate in ail things.” But 
they, it is possible, have not heard of gluttony as anything 
reprehensible. I once knew an extremely conscientious 
woman, who from her small income yearly gave a liberal 
tenth in charity. Sunday she observed in the most 
rigorous fashion, theatres and operas she would never 
attend, and wine she could never be brought to touch. 
But year in and year out she sat down at her well- 
spread table and thrice daily literally ‘‘stuffed” her- 
self. Only on Ash Wednesdays and Good Fridays could 
she bring herself to consider a more restricted diet, and 
on those occasions she was miserable and discontented. 
Next to the joy of over-eating for herself did she delight 
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in seeing others do the same at her table, though she 
called the thing itself by a much softer name than 
over-eating.” Had you said she was a glutton, she 
would have been deeply shocked as well as tremendously 
indignant. Yet was she not just that? 
_ It was my happiness once to know a clergyman who 
in nearly every respect was all that man should be. At 
all times but one his very presence was an inspiration. 
To hear him preach or converse was to be brought into 
communion with all that was best and noblest. But 
place that same good man before a generous board, and 
all that was spiritual in him for the time being vanished. 
In short, the man ‘‘gorged”’ himself quite as effectually 
(though more delicately) as any ravenous beast might 
have done. | 

Glance about you in any restaurant or hotel dining- 
room. Are there no gluttons visible? How shall you 
characterize that stout man in the corner with serviette 
tucked under his chin and his puffy cheeks growing 
redder each moment by reason of his gastronomic ex- 
ertions? Or how will you classify the stout woman near 
at hand, who has kept one waiter busy for the last half 
hour, and whose forehead is beginning to exhibit swollen 
veins and beads of perspiration? And you, friend, who 
recoil with horror from the offered glass of wine, how 
often have you not remarked, while partaking of some 
harmful delicacy: ‘‘I know that I ought not to take 
this. The doctor keeps telling me that I must not eat 
it, but it always looks so tempting that I cannot let it 
alone.” What are you but a glutton? Gluttony a 
vanished sin? Never believe it for a moment. It is 
as much with us now as when it was called by its own 
unpleasant name. 

Is dining sinful, then? asks some one. That depends 
altogether upon what is neglected for its sake, upon how 
large a share of our time and thought it engages, upon 
the extent to which the animal gains upon the spiritual 
when we dine. We need not deceive ourselves into 
thinking the animal side of our nature is sufficiently 
subordinated because the dinner ritual is elaborate, the 
service the best attainable, the meats and drinks both 
delicate and well-chosen, if we continue to eat when 
the limit of what is wise for us has been passed. It 
was excellent counsel that the ‘‘Autocrat’’ uttered 
long ago :— 

“‘Three courses are as good as ten; 


If Nature can subsist on three, 
Thank Heaven for three. Amen!” 


Gluttony in private is bad enough, but gluttony in 
public is worse. I know of one thriving city that not 
so long ago was eating itself into the materialism that 
stifles all intellectual activity. Its social functions were 
merely ‘‘feeds.’’ One resident who had attended scores 
of ladies’ luncheons during a certain season made the 
sorrowful admission to me, ‘‘Why, we do nothing in the 
world on these occasions but eat, and are always too 
dull to care to talk.” And social functions like this are 
called ‘‘entertainments.’”’ To eat, then, is to be ‘‘enter- 
tained.’ To this stage of intelligence have we happily 
arrived. 

Not so long ago a lady of small means, but wide ac- 
quaintance, was about leaving home for a year or two 
of. economical foreign travel, and her friends, to the 
number of a hundred, concluded to give her a farewell 
dinner at a hotel. Accordingly a hundred ladies sat 
down with their friend to a repast costing each of them 
two dollars, and continuing nearly three hours; and who 
of them all was any the better for the banquet? That 
the amount expended might have been much better 
given to their guest as a welcome addition to the moderate 
sum she had been able to put aside for her journey did 
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not apparently occur to them collectively, whatever 
individuals may have thought. Not far from the same 
time when a dinner was similarly suggested as a testi- 
monial to one who also contemplated a foreign tour, 
some sensible person proposed that an amount equal 
to what the dinner would cost should be tendered their 
friend instead, which was done, to the delight, no doubt, 
of the prospective traveller. But presumably most 
persons prefer eating in honor of their friends, if we 
may judge from the frequency with which they perform 
the rite. 

In a certain Massachusetts city a pretentious soldiers’ 
monument has stood uncompleted for a generation for 
want of the necessary funds with which to finish it. The 
streets of this same city leave much to be desired, so far 
as their present condition is concerned. Some of them 
are but poorly macadamized, others, without pavement 
for either roadway or footpath, are equally’ destitute of 
crossings,—are mere morasses or quagmires in wet 
weather, dusty Saharas in dry. Yet not long ago the 
people of this same city were pointing with pride to a 
newly-erected club-house that offered unusual facilities 
for elaborate dinner giving. 

In the city of Boston immense sums are yearly 
expended mn public and semi-public banquets. And 
all the while, on account of the narrowness of certain 
thoroughfares, the congestion of travel is so great that 
business interests continually suffer. But plans fcr 
widening streets and thus effectually putting an em 
to this state of things are rejected as toc cxpersis 
A popular clergyman leaving the city had tencerce hit 
successive farewell banquets which he certainly cic not 
need for his own satisfaction, while in various ccuntry 
parishes other ministers of his own faith were starving 
on meagre salaries. Popular railway cflicials are c inc< 
and wined to the verge of apoplexy, but grade ercssirgs 
continue to claim their victims because cf the great sims 
it takes to elevate or depress the railway lines. Munici: al] 
officials. everywhere are feasted ccntinvally, brt i 
winter and spring the dust whirls in blincing ckhwucs 
along the streets for want of money in city treasvrics 
to pay for watering them. 

There is little, perhaps, that may be rightfully urg:: 
against the routine of state dinners at Washingtcn. 
These may be unavoidable evils from some pcints of view, 
although it is hard to see why at all national capitals 
a somewhat simpler scale of entertainment might not 
be as desirable. But, leaving these out of the reckoning, 
let us consider the countless public dinners given in all 
the cities of the United States during a single year. Is 
any one person really the better for them? Do they 
advance humanity to any appreciable extent? Or, 
admitting that in some respects individuals are bene- 
fited and made happier on account of them, can we even 
then honestly say that the sum total of gain is com- 
mensurate with the amount expended, and that happi- 
ness and human progress might not have been more 
amply, as well as more legitimately, secured through 
other channels? If for a twelvemonth no public nor 
semi-public banquets should be eaten in some great 
city, like Philadelphia, for instance, would its citizens, 
as a whole, be any the less happy by reason of this 
abstinence? Let us suppose, further, that at the end of 
this twelvemonth an amount equal to that expended 
for public banquets the year before were now to be 
devoted to some great and worthy civic improvement 
affecting the entire community. Who can doubt that 
Philadelphia, or any other city, would be in far better 
case in the possession of this thing than if the money had 
gone for banquets, with nothing to show -for them after- 
ward ‘‘except a yaller face wi’ eatin’ things as disagree”’? 
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Suppose the Unitarians of Boston were to forego for 
a few years their annual dinner at Music Hall, the Episco- 
palian club its feasts at the Vendome, the New England 
club in New York its annual repast on Forefathers’ Day, 
ete. There are struggling Unitarian churches not a 
few ; diocesan funds are lacking in some quarters; there are 
still some Episcopal clergymen who find even the ordi- 
nary necessities of life hard to attain; and there are sons 
and daughters of New England in the city of New York 
who need encouragement and help at least as much as 
their more fortunate kin need a feast on Forefathers’ 
Day. 

But to urge aught against public dinners is like crying 
aloud in the wilderness. It is very much pleasanter to pay 
one’s assessment of two, five, eight, or ten dollars, or 
even more, for a seat at one of these tables than to con- 
tribute an equal amount towards some object that will 
benefit some one else. 

I am in no danger of forgetting that these dinners 
stand for much that is extremely agreeable in our modern 
life; that on these occasions people are often brought 
together in friendliest fashion; that wit and humor are 
kindled here, and perceptions sharpened. I am not 
pleading for complete discontinuance. But I put the 
question to the thoughtful: Do the advantages out- 
weigh attendant evils? Are minds oftener aroused and 
stimulated at public dinners than consciences lulled 
to sleep by selfish indulgence or bodies oppressed and 
enervated by that which our plain-spoken ancestors 
called gluttony ? 

They whose god is their belly have not disappeared 
from off the earth because the object of their worship 
is nowhere distinctly named. One such worshipper, 
according to Du Maurier, had taken in to dinner a bright 
young woman who had made several fruitless attempts 
to engage her escort in conversation. At length he 
turned toward her to inquire if she were aware that 
their host employed a French cook. On her replying 
that this was news to her, he assured her that such was 
really the case, adding, ‘‘Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, don't you think we had better postpone conversa- 
tion till after dinner ?”’ 


The Field of Waterloo. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It matters not how often the story of Waterloo is told, 
on the scene of the great battle described it must ever 
remain one of the most absorbing and thrilling episodes 
in the history of the race. Each observer brings away 
a fresh impression of the scenery, the lay of the land, so 
admirably fitted for the part it was doomed to play in 
this great epic of war. It is said that Wellington, long 
before the time for the death struggle came, marked the 
high ground about Mont St. Jean as the possible scene 
of a great battle, and with prophetic forecast carefully 
studied the ground. All the maps and views that have 
been made will give no one who has not seen the place an 
adequate impression of the reality. Reality of view is 
needed to stamp its main lines upon the memory. 

If you have but a few hours to spend on the excursion, 
you go out by rail to Braine-l’Alleud instead of alighting 
at Waterloo. You are thus brought considerably nearer 
to the main scene of action, and the great artificial mound 
surmounted by the Belgian lion where the field, asa whole, 
can be easily overlooked and studied. A drive of a mile 
and a half in a rickety omnibus, over a badly paved and 
dusty road, brings you to this spot, the central position 
of the great conflict. The character of the country at 
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once impresses the eye. From Brussels the level land 
rises by gentle slopes and long waving lines, mainly tree- 
less and open, until it reaches the highest point about 
Mont St. Jean, and where at no distant point the roads 
to Brussels and Paris are intersected by those from 
Nivelle, Charleroi, and Genappe. The amirable defensive 
positions these offer strike the observation of even a 
tyro in military affairs. 

The roads are narrow, badly paved country highways, 
full of jolts and ruts, as they doubtless were on the 18th of 
June, 1815, only that on that daythey were deeply mired 
by heavy rains. The unfenced fields, the tilled ground, 
must have been then much the same as now. ‘The acres 
are broad, bare, and treeless, lying well to the sun, with 
promise of fertility. On the day of the great battle the 
standing crops were almost ripe for the sickle, and were 
tramped ruthlessly. They bore a harvest of the dead 
thick sown among the wheat and barley. It is a sinister 
fact that for years after the field here was of surprising 
richness and abundance. It had been nourished by the 
blood and bodies of over 40,000 men. ‘To-day it is a 
peaceful rustic scene. Scarce a stone has been turned, it 
would seem, since the ground was piled with the dead 
and dying, the roads choked with the broken, shattered 
remains of a great army, pursued and hurled back upon the 
frontier in obedience of Napoleon’s order, ‘“‘Sauve qui peut.” 
Time has stood still at this vast cemetery. The awful 
memories that haunt it seem to have held it intact; for 
who would live there who could get away? ‘The little 
villages have stood still, the old farmhouses and tene- 
ments still abide. . It is for population a forgotten corner 
of the earth in this over-crowded Belgium, and is left 
to the curiosity of tourists and the rapacity of those who 
make small gains out of gruesome relics gathered from 
the battlefield, post-cards,and photographs. A few humble 
inns stretch along the main road, and omnibuses and light 
carts fly back and forth to the stations. ‘‘Cook’s’’ wagons 
are also in evidence, and automobile parties come whizzing 
along the highways so terribly defended by Wellington’s 
troops. Scattered over the great field are monuments and 
memorials of the heroic dead, English, French, Hannove- 
rian, Prussian,—men of many nationalities, who stood 
that day contending for the dominance of a world. 
With the exception of the great pyramidal mound 
crowned by the Belgian iron lion, they seem singularly 
insignificant, scattered among fields wide apart, in lonely 
isolation. They give no adequate idea of the suffering and 
sorrow that erected them. Perhaps the most beautiful 
is the wounded French eagle in bronze, designed by Gé- 
réme, which stands at the junction of the roads leading 
to Plancenoit and Brussels. Near here took place the 
terrible encounter of the Prussians with the young guard. 
This is one of the latest additions to the monuments in 
the field, and was reared by the French as an act of piety 
and respect to the memory of their brave but unfortunate 
countrymen. 

Opposite the great mound, with its staircase leading up 
to the platform of the lion, a little museum has been © 
opened of objects gathered from the battleground,—some 
interesting documents, and autographs and portraits of 
the principal actors in the great drama, rows also of grin- 
ning skulls turned up by the plough, old musketsand sabres, 
and masses of ammunition. The place has a tragic in- 
terest, but you are glad to escape from it to the open air 
and a drive of a few miles about the battlefield. Passing 
the cross-roads, you come first to the farm of Haie Sainte, 
so named because of a little chapel that once existed here 
surrounded by a hedge. Now the humble, low, white- 
washed dwelling, battered by bullets and balls, is evi- 
dently the same in outward appearance that it was when 
the conflict raged around it with unparalleled fury,—an 
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insignificant place, indeed, to bulk so large in the history 
of the world. 

The Hannoverian monument to the left of the dwelling 
was raised to the memory of the thousand defenders 
of the place, of whom only forty-two escaped when it 
was taken by the French. 

Of the same humble type of peasant dwelling now, I 
believe, a low kind of inn is Belle Alliance, which lay 
within the French lines, and was Napoleon’s headquarters 
for the greater part of the day of battle. The place was 
named, it seems, in memory of a widow, proprietor of 
the farm, who married one of her servants. An inscrip- 
tion on the exterior wall states that Wellington and 
Blucher met here on the evening of the 18th, and congrat- 
ulated each other on the victory. However, the facts of 
the case disprove this statement, as well as several other 
mystic stories that have sprung up on the battlefield, and 
perhaps ought to be true, but are not. The country 
roads to-day are doubtless much what they were ninety- 
one years ago, for progress has not touched this country 
with the tip of its wing feather. You go jolting and 
rumbling along over a rough cobble pavement until, 
as you rise the slopes, the whole plan of the conflict is 
unfolded. The place where it was finally determined seems 
very narrow. As the French gradually closed in on the 
allied lines extending back to Mont St. Jean, the two 
armies were locked in a death grip that scarcely knows 
a parallel. To-day great fields of pink-tipped clover 
stretch out where the cannon thundered and the densely 
massed cavalry tore down the slopes. 

Pastoral and simple as the scene is now, a certain 
solemnity broods over it; and the feeling is intensified as 
The situa- 
tion of the chateau is more beautiful than any in the 
neighborhood. It stands on rising ground with an 
avenue of trees leading up to the small elevation on 
which it is built. A wood of considerable extent skirted 
the dwelling on the right, but was destroyed in the great 
fight. With the exception of three old chestnuts that sur- 
vive like war-scarred veterans, there is nothing to in- 
dicate the former existence of a forest. The large manor 
with farmhouse and outbuildings is enclosed by high 
brick walls, with gateways opening on two sides. An old 
peasant stands at the entrance to take visitors’ fees, and, 
in the first place, conducts you to the ruins of the chateau, 
blackened by fire and shattered by cannon-balls. They 
gape tragically to the light of day. A little chapel in the 
rear alone remains nearly intact. A defaced plaster 
Virgin and Child are in the niche where the altar once 
stood ; and over the entrance, high upon the wall, is painted 
a pathetic Christ upon the cross. ‘The walls of the chapel, 
all the space that can be reached, are covered with names 
and inscriptions in all languages. Victor Hugo it was, 
I think, who said the place ought to be whitewashed 
occasionally to cover the insults written there. He, it 
seems, is also responsible for the story that into the old 
well opposite the door of the chapel were cast three 
hundred bodies of dead Englishmen, and so hastily and 
carelessly was the work performed that during the night 
groans and feeble cries were heard issuing from the pit. 
This dreadful tale, it appears, has no foundation in fact. 
As far as known no catastrophe greater than the falling 
in of a stray calf is connected with the well. Victor 
Hugo wrote the last chapter of Les Misérables at a little 
hotel at Mont St. Jean, and doubtless his imagination 
was very exalted. 

It was the ‘‘roar of Hugomont,’’ according to Tennyson, 
that placed Britain in the van of nations. This place was 
the key of the situation, and the hot fight that lasted the 
whole day long strewed the ground with 6,o00 dead. 
The orchard, a large space to the right of the ruins, is 
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surrounded by the same high brick walls that enclose the 
buildings. The loop-holes that Wellington ordered made 
in this wall still exist just as they were knocked out from 
the bricks and mortar. It is now practically a grave- 
yard, though time has levelled the mounds and trenches. 
The agony of that great day still casts a deep shadow 
there, and you gladly return to the farmhouse where a 
somewhat grim old peasant woman, in her neat room, 
with its tabby cat and flower-pots blooming in the win- 
dow, shows you a row of rusty old muskets gathered on 
the place, and offers for sale the usual post-cards. To her 
the great battle scene, in the very heart of which she lives, 
is only the means of small gains. So Shakespeare tells us 
great Ceesar’s clay might stop a hole to keep out the wind. 
This is all that remains to-day of Hugomont, except a 
memory so awful it seems strange human beings can ever 
smile there or children’s voices be heard in prattle and 
play. The suffering Christ on the cross fainting in agony 
is the mark of Hugomont you remember, as you take 
your way to the station at Braine-l’Alleud. You look far 
away over the ridge toward Plancenoit where the Prus- 
sians came in time to engage in the struggle with the 
young guard, and were terribly cut up, and near the spot 
a tall Gothic iron monument rises to their memory. 

This field of Waterloo is a marvellous document, a’ 
piece of history graved on the surface of the earth, to be 
remembered as long as there is anything to remember. 
Perhaps not even after the lapse of nearly’a hundred 
years are all its issues to be discerned. The personal in- 
terest is too absorbing centred on the great man exiled 
to St. Helena, to eat his heart for six years, and the other 
great man who was the idol of his nation, and had the 
honors of highest place and power laid at his feet. The 
vision of a scene so horrible as Waterloo presents to the 
imagination, a butchery, a vast shambles, has still the 
flashes of self-sacrifice, noble endeavor, heroic devotion, 
to light up itsdarkness and dread, with gleams of splendor, 
with intimations of man’s destiny and the powers that 
rule them as instruments of the divine will. 


Sunday. 


Not a dread cavern, hoar with damp and mold, 
Where I must creep, and in the dark and cold 
Offer some awful incense at a shrine 
That hath no more divine 
Than that ’tis far from life, and stern and old. 


But a bright hilltop in the breezy air, 
Full of the morning freshness high and clear, 
Where I may climb and drink the pure, new day, 
And see where winds away 
The path that God would send me. shining fair. 
—Edward Rowland Sull, 


A Bit of Experience. 


BY C. E. COFFIN. 


To those of us living where the Unitarian form of belief 
is unknown come peculiar experiences. 

The one here related has for its reason to be solely a 
desire to thank some of the great souls of our communion, 
now passed from earth, for cheer and strength in a sea- 
son or an hour of loneliness. It was commencement 
Sunday at a college near the writer’s home. The differ- 
ent homes which made up this college community all 
held warm, true, helpful friends of this Unitarian, and 
all knew she was one. Into her modest little home pro- 
fessors and students came frequently, and she felt iden- 
tified with the life and interests of the college. 

So she was glad when she took her place among the 
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worshippers in the chapel that beautiful June day. An 
eminent divine arose to speak, and gave as the subject 
of his sermon the resurrection of our Lord, and upon 
belief in its literal interpretation he made hang the 
safety of every living soul, 

He had not gone far before there came bitter denuncia- 
tion upon those called Higher Critics, or liberal thinkers, 
and Unitarians were spoken of as heretics who had no 
claim to the name even of Christian. The sensation of 
the one Unitarian listener cannot be described,—among 
friends and neighbors she cordially respected and loved, 
and yet how utterly alone! 

Soon, however, self passed out of her thought, and 
memory brought into clear view the lives of loved ones 
“who walk with us on earth no more, the holy ones,’ 
the saintly ones, and these, too, had been Unitarians. 
So the words and the indignant scorn with which they 
were uttered brought a pang. To gain composure the 
listener turned away from the chapel throng, and looked 
through a window near, out on the wide landscape of 
green hills and peaceful meadows, hardly listening any 
more till she caught the word ‘‘toleration”’ loudly repeated, 
and again, ‘“Toleration, we will have no toleration.” Saint 
Paul would not for a moment tolerate such unbelief. 

‘Ah! what an evangel was that one word! It brought 
to mind words that soothed and calmed. How long ago 
they had been read and learned from some dear Christian 
Register’s pages the listener could not say; but there 
they were, safe in memory’s storehouse, and distinctly 
they came forth with healing, comfort, strength, in every 
one! Here they are. Their author was George William 
Curtis, and he was addressing one of our conferences. 
Only to read them will be to understand what they were 
to this ‘‘solitary.”’ 

“It is not tolerance. No human soul may tolerate 
another. Arcturus in the heavens does not tolerate 
Orion or the Pleiades. They all shine there by the same 
celestial light. Our duty is not to cultivate tolerance, 
but that spirit of universal love, of charity of liberty in 
politics, in society, in religion, in practical charity. It 
is to hear, in the words of another, of our brother, lately 
dead, whose name will always be one of our precious 
possessions,—to hear in the words of Lowell in ‘Sir Laun- 
fal,’ the words of the Master himself :-— 


‘The Holy Supper is kept indeed 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give, but what we share,— 
The gift without the Giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.’ 


“May this be the spirit of our conference, as it is the 
spirit of the Unitarian communion.’ 

With composure regained, the ‘‘heretic”’ turned again 
to give heed to the earnest speaker, who was giving from 
his very best self his warning words to these young souls. 
The writer cannot use quotation points, for the words 
may not be exactly repeated here; but it was with all 
the irony possible he hastened over sentences like this: 
Truth, forever these men prate about truth, speak of 
twentieth-century religion. Theology, as seen from such 
and such a standpoint, standpoint it was for a while: I 
believe it is view-point now, and such a lot of talk there 
is about mind and matter. The best thing ever said 
about that was by a Glasgow professor: ‘‘What is mind ? 


No matter. What is matter? Never mind!” An ex- 
pression of amusement slightly audible came from the 
congregation. 


Mind and matter, why was it the words suggested to 
the Unitarian listener a masterful mind, a life given to 
searching for truth in the world of matter? Why was it, 
as she turned again to the window (no longer with any 
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sense of loneliness, however, having been to the confer- 
ence), she seemed to see not the Southern hills and past- 
ures, but an island of the sea, ‘‘the Isle of Penikese,” 
where stood the Master and his school? - 


“Said the Master to the youth: 
We have come in search of truth, 
Trying with uncertain key 
Door by door of mystery. 

We are reaching through His laws 
To the garment hem. of cause,— 
Him the endless, unbegun, 

The Unnamable, the One, 

Light of all our light the Source, 
Life of life, and force of force. 

As with fingers of the blind 

We are groping here to find 

What the hieroglyphics mean 

Of the Unseen in the seen, 

What the Thought that underlies 
Nature’s masking and disguise, 
What it is that lies beneath 
Blight and bloom, and life and death, 
By past efforts unavailing, 

Doubt an error, loss and failing, 
Of our weakness made aware, 

On the threshold of our task 

Let us light and guidance ask. 

Let us pause in silent prayer. 
Then the Master, in his place, 
Bowed his head a little space; 
And the leaves by soft airs stirred, 
Lapse of wave and cry of bird, 
Left the solemn hush unbroken 
Of that wordless prayer unspoken, 
While its wish, on earth unsaid, 
Rose to heaven interpreted. 

As in life’s best hours we hear. 

By the spirits finer ear 

His low voice within us, thus 

The All-Father heareth us; 

And his holy ear we pain 

With our noisy words and vain. 
Not for him our violence 
Storming at the gates of sense, 
His the primal language is, 

His the eternal silences.” 


‘‘Compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses” 
the solitary Unitarian had no longer any sense of loneli- 
ness; and, while acting her part as hostess at dinner to 
warm friends, one of whom remarked he fully agreed 
with all that had been said, and heartily indorsed it, 
she knew he said it all most conscientiously and kindly. 
And, thanks to her comforters, she could rejoice in the 
‘strong sermon” for their sakes, who found life in it. 

As stated in the beginning, this little true incident is 
written solely to express gratitude to the helpers, to Curtis, 
Lowell, Whittier, Agassiz. They all have blessed the 
world in large ways; but never did they give a single 
human being more of strength, companionship, cheer, 
and the deep sense of love and gratitude for our beloved 
faith: ‘‘Love to God and love to Man,” than to the 


‘writer, who wants her story told lest she, “‘lest we, for- 


get.” 
JACKSON, MIss. 


Spiritual Life. 


How’ soon a smile of God can change the world!—R, 
Browning. 


ed 


Turn your mind often to the blessings you have en- 
joyed.—Fénelon. 
a 
There is a new horizon for onward-looking men. We 
are so constituted that our hopes are immeasurable, like 
stars, and the time of joy is prolonged until the time of 
life—R. L. Stevenson. : 
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Remember when a thing does not waste it gathers; 
and there is one thing more important than action, and 
that is growth. Every day brings its own secret, and 
the surprise of the coming hour is often its keenest joy — 
Madame Swetchine. 

ed 


The point of aim for our vigilance to hold in view 
is to dwell upon the brightest parts in every prospect, 
to call off the thoughts settling on disagreeable objects, 
and strive to be pleased with the present circumstances 
surrounding us.—Tucker. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D.. 


Am I my Brother’s Keeper ? 


Suppose a kindly word of mine 
Could lift the clouds and bring sunshine; 
Am I my brother’s keeper ? 


Suppose the weary worker toils, 
For scanty pittance delves and moils; 
Am I iny brother’s keeper? 


Suppose in penury and fear 
My neighbor see the wolf draw near; 
Am I my brother’s keeper? 


Suppose beneath a tyrant’s heel 
Some distant nation anguish fecl; 
Am I my brother’s keeper? 


Perhaps—who knows?—perhaps I’m not! 
Self-centred soul! hast thou forgot 
The marvel of our common lot, 
The mystic tie that binds us all 
Who dwell on this terrestrial ball, 
Stupendous hope of time and song, 
The bourne for which the ages long? 
How hard our hearts must seem to Thee, 
Exhaustless Fount of Charity! 
—Henry N, Dodge. 


The Education of a Giizen, 


Such a whirlwind and volcano as the election leads 
one to inquire whether the education of the sovereign 
of this country, in his political and social duties, could 
not be conducted more effectively. 

As it stands, people buy and sell, and go abroad and 
come home, and commit murder and are tried, and 
hardly remember that they are intrusted with the super- 
vision of their own government until the month of Octo- 
ber comes. Then a few committees who are charged 
with that business tell the people that the crisis of the 
world is at hand, and for the next two or three weeks 
they must study that subject. Would it not be pos- 
sible to distribute over twelve months of each year that 
education in government which each man requires? 

Suppose that in every ward in Boston, on the first day 
of the month, or the first Friday of the month, or the 
second Wednesday of the month, there was always held 
a public meeting for the people of each ward in Boston 
for their instruction in this business of government. 
If these ten or twenty clubs, which now interest them- 
selves in good government and go so far at least as to 
send around ten or twenty circulars every year, asking 
you for five dollars, would combine to carry on such 
meetings, a great deal could be taught and learned. 

Let me suppose that the twelve subjects of the twelve 
monthly ward meetings are: One, the Constitutions 
of the State of Massachusetts and of the United States. 
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I meet every day intelligent people who say to me that 
Congress ought to pass a uniform divorce law,—utterly 
ignorant that Congress has no power to do any such 
thing. 

A few years ago I addressed an audience of unusual 
intelligence at the Park Street Meeting-house on the 
history of the adoption of the United States Constitu- 
tion. 

I said that the general government has certain fixed 
powers which could be conveniently divided among ten 
heads. I was satisfied that not one-half of the audience 
knew what those powers were. I told them then; and 
I am satisfied now that they have forgotten. JI doubt 
if one-half the readers of these lines could at this mo- 
ment write down the special powers of the United States 
government as distinct from those of the States. 

Two. ‘The second meeting might be on the Rights 
and Powers of Towns and Cities,—in Boston on the 
Charter of Boston, what it is, and what it is not. 

A good subject for the third would be: What is the 
City Council? What is the Common Council? What 
is the Mayor? What is the Alderman? What are the 
powers of the School Committee? Who are the Street 
Commissioners, and what do they do? 

Four. Another subject would be Jails, Houses of 
Correction, and Lock-ups. 

Five, the Police. Why are there any police? Who 
are they? What can they do? and what are they kept 
from doing? 

Six, the Board of Health. Who are they? What are 
they ? and what is their power? 

Seven, the Overseers of the Poor. 
Why are they? and what is their power? 

Exght, the School Committee. Who are they? 
are they? and what can they do? 

Nine, Citizenship and Naturalization. 

Ten, Church and State. What does the Church do? 
and what does the State do? 

Eleven, the Last Session of Congress, with an address 
from the member of the district. 

Twelve, Home, Marriage, and Divorce, Children and 
the Training of Children. 

Such is a good enough skeleton for a course of such 
meetings. But of course they would vary as occasion 
required. I know that public men would welcome ‘them. 
It seems to me now almost unfair that, when a member of 
Congress returns from Washington, where he has had 
to work like a dog for months, nobody should know he 
has come back. Nobody knows or cares what he said 
or what he did. The average man does not know what 
Congress did at its last session. I do not remember, 
for instance, any adequate discussion of the principles 
of Free Trade, of Protection in the public prints or in 
any public addresses within the last ten years. 

At bottom the great question of Protection is a ques- 
tion of education. Do we want our children to grow 
up to the business of agriculture and of the fisheries, 
as boys and girls did before the American Revolution, 
or do we want that they should be so educated that the 
United States may be absolutely independent,—that 
it may print its own books and make its own wire? This 
question of education is fundamental. Yet within ten 
years I have heard a man, who thinks he is a statesman, 
say that he had never heard that the tariff had anything 
to do with education. 

A generation ago the most distinguished woman in 
America asked me confidentially if I could tell her the dif- 
ference between the United States Senate and the House 
of Representatives in Congress. I am afraid that the 
average woman might ask the same question to ad- 
vantage now, EDWARD E. HALz, 


Who are they? 
Why 
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Literature. 


Quiet TaLKS ABOUT JESUS. 
Gordon. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. 75 cents—These talks do not seem 
to us so very “quiet.” On the contrary 
they are rather explosive. They are nothing 
if not lively. We give a few extracts 
Apropos of the Garden of Eden: “Just what 
does it mean that we men were made in 
God’s likeness? Well, the thing has been 
discussed back and forth a good bit. Prob- 
ably we will not know fully till we know as 
we are known. In the morning when we 
see Him, we shall be like Him fully. Then 
we'll know. That morning’s sun will clear 
up a lot of fog.” MHere’s a piece of news: 
“Adam was a philologist. His mind was 
analytical.” We had always thought from 
the Bible record and from “Paradise Lost’’ 
that he was just a splendid grown-up baby. 
He may have been a philologist, at least a 
name-giver, in the sense of the story told, 
we believe by Mr. Chauncey Wright, to a 
little girl who asked how Adam knew what to 
call the animals. Why, said the Cambridge 
philosopher, in this way: when the toad 
came up to be named, Adam looked at it 
and said: “It looks like a toad, and hops 
like a toad. I guess it is a toad.” Anda 
toad it was! Adam’s disobedience is grace- 
fully ‘termed by Mr. Gordon, ‘‘Man’s bad 
break.” The style is too often convulsive. 
“Tremendous act! Bring your microscope, 
and peer with awe into that single act. Mill- 
ions ina moment. A million miles in a step. 
An ocean in a drop. Volumes in a word. 
A race in a woman. A hell of suffering. 
The depths of woe in a glance. The first 
chapter of Romans in Genesis, three, six. 
Sharpest pain in softest touch. Satan em- 
braced. Sin’s door open. Eden’s gate 
shut.” Perhaps the height of the sublime 
and ridiculous is reached in the description 
of God’s voice heard in the garden: “You 
can just hear the soft, very soft woodsman’s 
cry: ‘Hello-alo, hello, Adam, A-a-dam, here 
I am, waiting for you. I’ve kept my tryst. 
Where are you? Hello-o-hello—where—are— 
you?” Jt is not much better when we come 
to the treatment of Jesus. ‘“‘Jesus knew the 
Pinch of property.” He must mean poverty. 
In the wilderness the devil “acts his part 
like an old hand.” ‘The chapter on the di- 
vine Jesus is headed “‘ Jehovah—Jesus” ; and 
we are told that John “picks up a freshly 
sharpened quill to tell folk about Jesus.” 
(The Italics are the author’s.) Lastly, “the 
whole purpose of the Transfiguration was to 
get and tie up leaders.” A cheap colloquial- 
ism is not energy or force. Feeble para- 
phrasing does not make a simple and noble 
story more easily apprehended. If this be 
“‘quiet,’”’ then welcome the sounds of a louder 
but clearer day. 


By S. D 


THe DovuBLe SEARCH. Studies in Atone- 
ment and Prayer. By Rufus M. Jones, 
A.M., Litt.D. Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Company.—To call this a very 
good little book is not, as it may sound, 
an insult. The volume is of small compass, 
and so, naturally, cannot treat such great 
subjects as the*Atonement, the Inward 
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Christ, and Prayer with anything like fulness, | all the: established religions and churches. 


But so far as it goes it is really helpful and 
suggestive. Not that it will sit quite smil- 
ing to Unitarian hearts. After, for instance, 
Schmidt’s remarkable book on The Prophet 
of Nazareth, with its careful examination 
and rejection of the doctrine of the Logos 
as applied to Jesus, there is almost an amus- 
ing quality in certain pages which take it for 
granted that the report of John (?), that 
“all things were made by him,” is to be 
accepted without hesitation. But, on the 
whole, this is a small matter; and, though 
we do not care for such a phrase as “‘God 
and man are conjunct,” the idea that the 
Atonement is God’s search for us and prayer 
our search for him is a really helpful one. 
Of course our author, in his discussion of the 
atonement accepts the reality of sin. Sin 
separates one from God. (Thus Martineau 
says, ““He who is no longer separated is 
forgiven.”) But it is in truth love which 
punishes sin. ‘“‘Love,’’ says the Mohamme- 
dan proverb, “‘is the hell spark that burneth 
up the mountain of our iniquity”; and 
even Dante’s fires of hell are lit by love. 
Nor is it a mark of weakness to be conscious 
of sin, and to feel the need of some help 
outside of our own nature. Canon Ainger, 
as we have just seen in his delightful bi- 
ography, was fond of repeating a verse 
which he himself had written to one of the 
preachers of the popular doctrine:— 
“The strong, the easy, and the glad 

Hang blandly listening on thy word; 

But I am sick, and I am sad, 

And I need thee, O Lord.” 
But we are glad to see that Dr. Jones’s 
view of the Atonement is not the appeasing 
of God’s anger, but “the identification of 
God with us in the person of Christ, and the 
identification, by the power of his love of 
ourselves with him.” The writer’s idea of 
prayer is for the most part spiritual and 
good. “It is an end in itself. It is its own 
excuse for being.” It has, indeed, some 
kinship with Emerson’s “jubilant looking 
forth upon the facts of life from a higher 
point of view, and pronouncing them all 
good.” 


My PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE MEN OF THE 
East. By Moncure D. Conway. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3 net—WMr. 
Conway is an expert journalist, as he has 
proved on many important occasions. There 
are few men who have seen and known so 
many celebrated men and women in all parts 
of the world as he has. He now publishes 
as an appendix to his interesting autobi- 
ography an account of his journey to the 
Far East, and his conferences with Orientals 
who were distinguished for their learning 
and influence. Between Madame Blavatsky 
and leading Buddhists and Brahmans, he 
found all kinds of fakirs, pundits, and saints, 
and the account of them is very interesting. 
Mr. Conway has himself had one of the most 
peculiar careers known to people of this gen- 
eration. Beginning life as a Methodist, 
becoming a Unitarian, and then passing 
through theism to an extreme agnosticism, 
he has come into more or less sympathetic 
contact with many phases of religious 
thought, and has viewed from without nearly 


He has been set apart from the world by 
the conviction which he expresses in these 
words, ‘I was compelled to the painful 
and humiliating certainty that the whole 
world was wrong.” Both in politics and 
religion he stood apart from his fellows. 
For this reason he left his country, and for 
the same reason gave up Christianity. He 
says, ““My country, then, was not of this 
world, nor~yet of any heavenly world.” 
He went to London and settled down to 
be the preacher in a little chapel of which 
it was reported one Sunday that there were 
present three persons and no God. Now 
at the end of his long life he is not able to 
accept theism in any form, and yet he makes 
such a confession ,as this. On his return 
from the Far East he intended to spend a 
week in Palestine, but was prevented by 
the quarantine. The ideas that he had 
formed of Jesus, he said, had gradually 
awakened in him a great love for him; and 
out there on the ship in the Suez Canal in 
the darkness it was as if Jesus sat on the 
deck beside him, and they communed to- 
gether concerning the real meaning of his 
message and life. The wonder grows when 
one has got so far on the way that he does 
not see the source of the light shining in the 
face of Jesus. 


DEMocRACY IN THE CHURCH. By Edgar 
L. Hermance New York, Boston, and Chi- 
cago: The Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net—‘*The 


democracy in the church,” says Mr. Her- . 


mance, “‘which Congregationalism has sought 
to embody in its polity is built upon the 
promises of Christ and their fulfilment. We 
do not need to wait for his coming, we need 
only to recognize his presence.” The head- 
ship through Peter, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, is an historical fiction. The promise 
of Jesus was not made in an official capacity ; 
for, though Peter was a leader of the early 
Church, he was not the supreme leader. 
‘The Church for Jesus is simply the commu- 
nity of Christians with him in the midst.” 
(We may remember that Mr. Arnold said it 
was “‘a society for the promotion of good- 
ness.”) The writer then proceeds to trace 
the growth of democracy in the Church, after 
a too-long period of aristocracy, through the 
various forms of Congregational worship. 
The Baptists come in for a word of special 
praise. ‘‘To the Baptist Church in America 
belongs the honor of being the first to hold, 
both in theory and practice, a direct de- 
mocracy.” We can place with this Prof. 
Schmidt’s recent declaration that for much 
of the greater freedom and even radicalism 
of modern Christianity we may thank the 
Baptists. The writer makes a long histori- 
cal survey of the rise, progress, and growth 
of democracy in Congregational polity, with 
detailed statements of the nature of the life, 
work, and government of the church fellow- 
ship, church councils, baptismal covenants, 
ete. In the latter, Mr Hermance aptly rec- 
ognizes “the Christianizing of an idea of 
childhood, largely through the influence of 
Horace Bushnell.” And, again, the whole 
idea of church membership has developed 
in the direction of breadth and liberality. 
Our thought of regeneration has also grown 
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broader and healthier. We are more ready 
to recognize the diverse operations of the 
spirit. An ardent believer in Congregation- 
alism, and so in democracy in the Church, 
the writer hopes that in time the Church 
will be filled with the spirit of the Lord 
which gives liberty to ‘‘each willing, sensi- 
tive, co-operating heart.” 


THE EvoLuTION oF ImMmoRTALITY. By 
C. T. Stockwell. Fourth Edition. Boston: 
James H. West Company. $1 net.—The 
sub-title of this book shows sufficiently well 
its character and method,—‘‘Suggestions of 
an Individual Immortality based upon our 
Organic and Life History.” The volume 
is dedicated by the author to ‘Amos Emer- 
son Dolbear, ... whose agreement I hold to 
meet me after a thousand years to talk over 
more fully the great matters treated of in 
this little book.” This reminds us of a 
hundred things,—a line or two in Ros- 
setti’s ‘Blessed Damozel,” Parson’s wonder- 
ful “‘Paradisi Gloria,”’ certain passages from 
Mrs. Oliphant’s “‘Stories of the Seen and the 
Unseen,” ideas set forth in ‘Gates Ajar”’ 
and ‘‘Gates Wide Open.” Perhaps it is all 
to come true! But let no one imagine from 
this prelude that Mr. Stockwell treats his 


“subject from the standpoint of the senti- 


mentalist. Not at all. Nothing could be 
farther from his inclination or purpose. His 
position is rather that of the physicist, with 


_ a careful discussion of the nature of life, the 


physical facts of birth, the phenomenon of 
death. From them all, however, he de- 
duces the essential oneness of God with what 
we call matter,—matter of which some wise 
man has said that we really know far less 
about it than we know about that other 
mystery called soul. Everywhere, through 
the whole range of being, is life-—‘‘the one 
great fact. There is no room for death any- 
where in God’s worlds.” Hence the idea of 
immortality, based on physical manifesta- 
tions, seems sufficiently clear. Even the 
old argument from design—somewhat dam- 
aged of late, since the days when Paley used 
it with such signal effect,—‘‘if man sees, there 
must be light; if he hears, there must be 
vibrations that produce sound”—is again 
pressed into service to show by analogy the 
probable evolution of man’s spiritual nature. 
Sometimes, as Browning says, spirit no more 
helps flesh than flesh spirit. And so by 
slow degrees we are led straight up to higher 
and still higher phenomena. ‘‘ What comes 
next? Is it God?” 


A MopERN ALCHEMIST AND OTHER POEms. 
By Lee Wilson Dodd. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger—tThere is just too much of what we 
may call ‘‘splurge”—some may even call it 
by the ungentle name of conceit—in Mr. 
Dedd’s preliminary poem to “A Possible 
Reader.” Nor does it seem quite tasty to 
ea 


I know endure! 
The Drie nlite a8 a woman's patient love, 
The undefeated source, 
ad tases iettetiecs. cukh ax theas™ 


Perhaps Mr. Dodd should leave the reader 


to add these last three words. Still, though 
“the mustard was good mustard,” thejlines 
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are fitly called Audax. We wish our modern 
poets would ‘‘moderate their transports,” 
as Dick Swiveller bade the Marchioness with 
her beer, in their use of large or unusual 
words. “‘Hope’s tenuous, iterate gleams” 
is, to say the least, over-elaborate. There 
is, however, some real strength, as in such 
a poem as “‘Challenge,”—a sound rebuke to 
certain easy-going optimists. Battery Park 
—we are to observe the new dictum that 
everything is a fit subject for poetry—has 
a good deal of vigorous realism. A genuine 
feeling for nature—though the lines have 
that easy go-as-you-please with which many 
modern poets are favoring us—is in ‘‘Be- 
neath Apple Boughs.” It is certainly rather 
risky even to suggest the cameo-like perfec- 
tion of Landor, but the few lines called 
Landorian are not a bad imitation of the 
master. But, on the whole, perhaps the 
little poem called “Lost,” with its touching 
refrain, ““I have forgotten why she died,”’ is 
as happy a bit of song as any. We do not 
feel that the dramatic attempts, “‘Lathos 
and Elna” and “Millicent and Mirabella,’ 
are as successful as the shorter poems. We 
need Austin Dobson for this kind of thing. 


ExposiTIOn OF Hoty Scripture. By 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D. Genesis, First 
Isaiah, Second Isaiah, and Jeremiah. 3 
vols. New York: 
These volumes are written for edification 
rather than for criticism. For these reasons 
those parts are chosen for comment from 
which noble lessons of moral and spiritual 
import may be drawn. With some slight 
references to the naturalistic explanation of 
miraculous events and some corrections made 
by historians and scientific archzologists, 
most of the work of the higher critics is 
passed by. These volumes, therefore, are 


not to be sought by those who wish to know | 
exactly what these Scriptures really are, | 
how they came into existence, and what | 


relation they have to the history of the 


Hebrew race. They are intended rather | 
to be used by those who wish to see how | 
the high table-| 


religion progressed along 
land of Hebrew thought until it emerged 


in the New Testament eee the Christianity | 


of our own time. . Maclaren insists, 
more than most oe now do or can, upon 


the substantial accuracy of the historic | 


records; but he really treats these stories 
of the patriarchs and the utterances of the 
prophets in much the same way that one 
would do who considered them valuable as 
remnants of ancient Hebrew folk-lore, of the 
highest value as revelations of the character 


of the people, and the forces at work in the | 


evolution of religion. In these ancient 
records some of the most awful warnings 
appear in records of wickedness committed, 


and some of the noblest types of heroism | 
Maclaren | 


contained in any literature. Dr. 
can be trusted to bring out for moral edifica- 


tion whatever good thing resides in the | 


narrative. 


SopHy oF Kravonra. A novel by An-) 
thony Hope. New York and London: | 
—Anthony Hope | 


Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
has returned to the style with which he 
achieved fame and fortune, and in this 


A. C. Armstrong & Co.— 
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new venture will excite interest of the same 
kind which attended his first popular ro- 
mance, The Prisoner of Zenda. The style 
is not now so novel as it was, and cannot be 
expected to attract so much attention; but 
the story is a clean, wholesome, and attrac- 
tive record of adventure of a kind very im- 
probable. An English girl, who is but a 
scullery maid in a country house, has the 
fortune to attract the attention of two 
people, one charmed by her beauty, and the 
other attracted by a birthmark on her cheek, 
which, it is supposed, may indicate some 
occult power. From this simple beginning, 
with the attention of two titled persons for 
a “‘starter,’ she goes on her way trium- 
phantly, until she wins the right to wear a 
crown. It is the story of a series of ad- 
ventures in which good luck plays the major 
part, although it is justified at every step 
by the goodness and beauty of the heroine. 
Kings and princes have played such romantic 
parts during the last few years that nothing 
| which can be said about them now seems 
| extravagant or improbable. 


Lyrics AND LEGENDS OF CHRISTMAS— 
TIDE. “By Clinton Scollard. Clinton, N.Y-: 
George William Browning. $1—Mr. Scol- 
lard has certainly learned the technique of 
| his art. He can always write easy, graceful, 
and pleasant verse. Sometimes we may 
think it comes a bit too easily; but at its 


A DELIGHTFUL NATURE CALENDAR 


All the Year 
in the Garden 


| Well chosen selections from many authors, 
arranged for each day in the year. 


By ESTHER MATSON 


With illustrations and special type 
Cloth, $1.00; leather, $1.50 net 
Postage 1o cents 


Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 


Established 17938. 


NUMBER 115. 
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WILLIAM WARE & O00., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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THE GLORIA CAROLS 
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‘Published by A. A. C. PHIPPS 
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6 cents single copy. 60 cents per dozen, 
purchaser to pay transportation. For sale at 
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best it is very good, and occasionally hits 
a fine felicity. There is perhaps too much of 
the “made-to-order” strain in a whole 
volume—though not a large one—about 
Christmas. We like best those poems that 
have not entirely to do with “holly” and 
being ‘‘jolly.”’ For instance, Mr. Scollard 
has the true ballad spirit: he can be simple 
without being silly,—a great thing! In 
such a poem as “‘The Christmas Hunter” he 
tells a good story, simply, directly, and is 
quite free from analysis or introspection, — 
those banes of the modern ballad-singer. 
The same is true of ‘“‘The Ballad of the Eve 
of Yule,’ which, though it is there; is not 
spoiled by the offensive dragging in of a 
moral. On the whole, ‘“‘A Knight’s Christ- 
mas” strikes us as favorably as any poem, 
where a strong effect is made with very few 
words. 


CHRIST AMONG THE CaTTLE. A Sermon. 
By Frederic Rowland Marvin. Troy, N.Y.: 
Pafraets Book Company.—This is a terrible 
arraignment, though we fear a true one, 
of man’s inhumanity to those whom we 
rather impolitely call the lower animals. 
As such, it would certainly put some effectiv- 
weapons into the hands of “‘the society with 
the long name.” Only it is almost too full 
of harrowing details. It is as bad—that is, 
as powerful in its way—as Mrs. Phelps 
Ward’s soul-shaking story of Loveliness, and 
we can “‘say no fairer than that”! One is 
fairly sickened—perhaps one should be— 
with the account of the raising of kids for 
our superior gloves, the over-feeding of 
fowl for the making of foze gras, the torments 
inflicted upon dogs and other animals—too 
horrible to relate—in vivisection. Some 
of the acts recorded seem almost those .of 
demons: it would be unjust to the brutes 
merely to call them brutal. Certainly, after 
reading this sermon, some of us would at 
least prefer to go without certain luxuries if 
they are only to be obtained through such 
fiendish cruelty. 


ELINOR’S COLLEGE CAREER. By Julia A. 
Schwartz. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—This book might be considered as a 
study of Vassar life, written with authority 
by one who knows her subject. Although 
Elinor is the central figure, her three room- 
mates are presented with equal fidelity of 
portraiture and made almost equally inter- 
esting. The story traces the development 
of the untried Freshman through her fun 
and frolics, her individualism and varying 
ambitions, up to the dignity, co-operative 
spirit, and college loyalty of the Senior year 
and graduation. College girls are the most 
interesting girls, as a rule, now that they go 
to college from natural motives without feel- 
ing that they are thereby set apart into a 
peculiar class as regards other interests of 
life; and, if this animated account of their good 
times and friendships induces more girls to 
follow in the same direction, so much the 
better for the book and for the girls. 


Gray Mist. A novel by the author of 
The Martyrdom of an Empress. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, $1.50-—— There seems to be 
a certain perversity in the disposition of our 
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author, which leads her to challenge the 
justifiable desire of the people who wish to be 
amused to have stories written for them 
which shall not leave them sad and disap- 
pointed. It may be that the unknown 
author of these novels, of which the scenes 
are laid upon the Breton coast, finds that 
her readers desire a kind of tragedy which it 
must be confessed fits well into the habits of 
the people and the nature of the scenery. 
We suspect, however, that the charm of the 
people and the romantic life they lead offsets 
the bitter ingredients of the tales and gives 
them currency. There are no such mys- 
terious suggestions as those that set people 
to asking questions concerning the name and 
station of the author of The Martyrdom of 
an Empress. 


Betty Barrp. By Anna Hamlin Weikel. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.— 
Boarding-school stories are perennially popu- 
lar with girl readers, and everybody knows 
that a boarding-school heroine must be 
lovable, spirited, ambitious, and fond of fun. 
Betty is no exception to this standard rule 
and fulfils every requirement. She develops 
from the ill-dressed and coldly treated 
new-comer to the heights of popularity, keep- 
ing her own simplicity and whole-heartedness 
even through the dizzy excitement that at- 
tends the valedictorian of her class. While 
the incidents of the book are not novel, they 
are pleasantly handled, and the tone of the 
book is above reproach. The illustrations 
are particularly pretty. 


‘ 


In TREATY wiTH Honor. By Mary 
Catherine Crowley. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50.—It is almost a forgotten story 
that in 1837 and 1838 Canada made a brief 
and ineffectual struggle for independence; 
but the writer of this spirited tale suggests 
that the dawn of the freedom Canada enjoys 
to-day dates from the protest of the patriot 
war, in which she places the incidents of her 
story. She draws on history for certain 
adventures in the life of her gallant hero, and 
this romance of old Quebec is a more success- 
ful blending of fact and fancy than has always 
been presented in the historical novel. Miss 
Crowley will be remembered as the author 
of A Daughter of New France. - 


A SHEAF OF STORIES. By Susan Cool- 
idge. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
It is good to have another volume of stories 
by Susan Coolidge, wholesome in substance 
and bright in spirit. They were published 
originally in St, Nicholas and other maga- 
zines to which she contributed. Several 
of the stories have especial application to 
Thanksgiving or Valentine’s Day, and at 
least half a dozen represent modern versions 
of ancient fables, honored by generations for 
their kernel of wisdom. Susan Coolidge was 
one whose influence made steadily for the 
finer side of action, and it is a credit to chil- 
dren that they are almost invariably fond of 
her stories. 


OLD HomE Day ATHAzELTOWN. By A.G. 
Plympton. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25—Roxy and Roxy’s grandmother are 
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such delightful companions that one is sorry 
to part from them when the story of their 
Old Home Day comes to its dramatic and 
altogether satisfactory ending, if ending must 
be. To tell the truth, they ran away; and the 
spice of mischief and adventure flavored the 
day for them as it flavors the story for us. 
The old lady was indeed ‘‘the pink of grand- 
mothers,’”’ and Roxy the chummiest of com- 
panions for her. The thought of Home Day 
may be the centte of the story, but it widens 
out into comprehensive meanings as here 
presented. 


The Magazines. 


The Bzbelot, November, 1906. ‘‘The Last 


Days of John Addington Symonds.” By 
Margaret Symonds. Portland, Me.: Thomas 
B. Mosher.——How many persons loved 


“Johnnie Symonds” can be guessed as we 
track him through such biographies as those 
of Jewett and Henry Sidgwick—not to speak 
of his own Life by Horatio Brown, He 
fought such a good fight for health, like 
another and most lovable man, Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Up there at Davos-Platz, 
whither he was often obliged to fly, he 
wrought a miracle,—his many volumes (this 
Bibelot enumerates them, and their mere 
names cover eleven pages) of history, biog- 
raphy, art criticism, poetry, essays, all 
marked, if not by exact scholarship (for 
this the critics say he did not possess; and 
how, indeed, could he have it thus remote 
from the world’s great libraries!) at least by 
a fine appreciation, and by a grace of style 
that renders his monumental work—The 
Renaissance in Italy, in seven volumes—a 
constant source of wonder and delight. No 
one man can be everything, and perhaps 
Symonds came as near having universal 
ability as is possible for a human being. 
This delightful sketch by his daughter of 
his last days will be welcomed by all who 
love him, and their name must be legion. 
How gayly, how bravely he died! Eager and 
ardent to the last, in his beloved Rome, 
going about to old libraries and palaces and 
galleries—where perhaps he caught his death 
—like a boy, to the end. ‘The nearer he 
came to death,” says his daughter, ‘the 
younger he seemed to grow.” It is good 
to read these words written by a mutual 
friend to Mr. Dakyns,—the great friend, we 
may remember, of Thomas E. Brown, the 
Clifton schoolmaster, whose poems and letters 
so delighted us a few years ago, and also, by 
the way, a special friend of Henry Sidgwick 
(how small a place is the world for those 
who love!),—‘‘Johnnie’s face [in death] was 
very quiet and beautiful. The grave is 
within a hand touch of Shelley’s Gor Cordium. 
The sun shone out brilliantly, and the birds 
sang in jubilation.” 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Talks on Teaching Literature. By Arlo Bates. $1. 30 net. 
My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the East. By Mon- 
cure Daniel Conway. $3. 
Realities of Christian "Theclogy: By Clarence Augustine 
Beckwith. $2. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New Yor, 
The Hope of Immortality. By Charles Pletal ‘Dole. 
75 cents. 
From A.C. A = Son, New York. f 
Ex emiciane of Hol pure. By Alexander Maclaren, 
hree volumes. fice Tsaiah, and Jeremiah, 
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SOME REMARKABLE PERSONAL ENDORSEMENTS OF 


The Spirit of Democracy 


BY CHARLES FLETCHER DOLE, D.D. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. By mail $1.35 


“It is precisely what our people need — and especially our young men just entering political life. We have in 
Boston every spring a New Voters’ Festival, an impressive observance which has been fittingly called a ‘ political 
consecration service.’ I wish that there might be a New Voters’ Festival held each year in every city of the 
Republic; and if at the close I had the privilege of placing in the hands of each of the young voters for his 
information, his inspiration, and his warning on the points, which at this hour chiefly concern the Republic, a 
single book, it should be this book by Mr. Dole on ‘The Spirit of Democracy.’ { 

‘‘It is a veritable little political Bible for the times. I know of no other volume in which, in brief 
compass, the commanding and necessary principles of Jefferson and Lincoln and of Jesus Christ are applied so 
clearly and persuasively to the actual problems of to-day in America.”— Epwin D. Meap. 


“I like the book. It is sane, earnest, able, and pervaded by a serene and beautiful optimism that is all too 
seldom found in these days. The book will do good and deserves a wide reading.” Amory H. Braprorp. 


“T have read it with great interest. Like everything which Mr. Dole writes, it is sane, wise, fine-spirited, and 
written in admirable English.”— Davip Starr JORDAN. 


“The appearance of such a book is in itself cause for encouragement*and a renewal of faith.” 
— SAMUEL BOWLES. 


OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
The Hope of Immortality 


(16mo, cloth, 75 cents net. By mail 83 cents) 


The “Ingersoll Lecture” at Harvard University for 1906. This lecture is always delivered by a speaker of international reputa- 
tion. The present one contains a powerful summing up of the reasons for a belief in the future life. 


The Religion of a Gentleman. com, cot, 75 cents) 


“Dr. Dole is one of our wsest writers on the life and problems of our own and coming days.” 


The Coming People. (16mo, cloth, 75 cents) 


“A sane and noble book, strong, with serious and honest thinking.” — Christian Register. 


The Theology of Civilization. (6mo, cot, 75 cents) 


“One of the soundest, truest, and most helpful books I have ever read.”—- DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


BOOKLETS. (Each in ornamental covers, by mail 35 cents) 


The Golden Rule The Problem of Luxury and 
in Business Duty Sacrifice 
“Admirable and worthy of the widest “An able contribution to the higher “Full of good humor and common 
circulation.”— BIsHOP VINCENT. philosophy.”—A Reader. sense.” — Boston Transcript. 
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A Furry, Burry Tale. 


Now Kitty went a-nutting once with little Christopher, 
And, while ke hunted nuts, she found a chestnut burr; 
She caught it in her paws and gave a happy purr, 
Then cat and chestnut burr rolled over in a whirr, 
Until the prickly thing stuck fast in Kitty’s fur; 
And, though she kicked and scratched, it still clung fast to 
her. : 

‘*Me-ew, me-ew, me-ew!” she made a mighty stir, 
Until the noise and cries brought little Christopher, 
Who pulled the prickly burr from squirming Kitty’s fur; 
And she ran home as fast as though there really were 
A big brown bear a-coming growling after her. 

—L. H. Hawley, in Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 


“T Meant To.” 


BY GRACE BLANCHARD. 


| “Where is Tom?” asked his grandmother. 

“Building an elevated railroad from the 
piazza to the beach,” replied his mother. 
“You better go around and see it. It is 
really ingenious.” 

And the dear old lady, who had thought 
everything marvellous which Tom _ had 
done since he was born, went to see what 
had kept the boy quiet all this August 
morning at the summer cottage they had 
rented on the coast of Maine. 

At sight of her Tom called up from the 
rocks where he was constructing a cross- 
town line:— 

“Hello, grammy. Where you are is the 
North Union Station. That pasteboard box 
near you is a car-barn. Please send a car 
down to me! Why, those golf balls in the 
box are the electric cars: don’t you see? 
Drop one on the track, put on the power, and 
see it whiz.” 

“Oh,” said grandma, meekly. Then she 
gingerly put a ball in the gutter, poked it, 
and watched—not the ball, but Tom, who 
danced up and down beside his track, moving 
a board here, a stone there, and pretending 
that he was setting a switch or moving a 
turn-table. 

As grandmother studied what he had 
built, she felt more sure than ever that Tom 
would be president of a trans-continental 
railroad. With shingles and rocks he had 
made a very long, tiny gutter. It had grades 
and curves, sidings and trestles, and at 
intervals shell structures which any one, 
familiar with Boston, would have known 
were stations on the L road, particularly 
after Tom had called out, ‘“‘Subway to Park 
Street,’’ and made a car come to the end of 
the line by putting a ball into his pocket. 

“You’ll make a first-rate starter after you 
get used to it, grammy. Let’s play the 
theatres are out, and there’s a crush, and 
you send all the balls down, one after the 
other, just as fast as you can.” 

“Tom, dear, I must start up to the hotel 
for dinner, and you better come too. You 
know your cousin Ben and his mother will 
be there over this one meal, on their way to 
Mt. Desert.”’ 

“Oh, gee! So he will. Good Bennie boy, 
hooray! He’ll have time to come here to 
the cottage and see my track, won’t he?”’ 

“He will have all the more time if you 
come now and eat dinner as soon as it is 
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ready, young man. Lock the front door 
after you wash your hands!”’ And grandma 
laid on the piazza the opera-glasses with 
which all day long she brought birds and 
ships nearer, and, taking her sunshade, went 
off up the road. 

Cousin Ben was at the hotel, as expected, 
and it would have been hard to tell whether 
the two boys ate more or talked more. ‘The 
waitress heard something like this:— 

“Soup? Sure. And fish and lamb and 


turkey, and all the vegetables, please, Mary. 


Say, Ben, I’ve got a jim-dandy thing to 
show you after dinner. Don’t eat so much, 
and we'll get through quicker.” 

“All right. Oh—er—waitress, I'll take 
only pie and pudding and ice-cream. You 
needn’t bring that jelly. But, Tom, can’t 
we stop for nuts and raisins? I never 
have time for them when school keeps.” 

“Naw, you can’t, unless Mary will let 
us take a few away,—to use on my railroad 
as torpedoes. Just this once, Mary. You 
know I’m going away in a week, and you 
won’t see me ever again.” 

“Och, won’t I the while? Hasn’t your 
mother engaged me as second girl, though ?”’ 

“Three cheers for mother and a tiger for 
you, Mary. Now, if you’re going to be one 
of the family, of course we can have some. 
Come on, Ben.” And with a duck to their 
parents to say, “Please may we be ’scused ?”’ 
the boys rose, jingling nuts in their pockets, 
and ran off to the cottage. 

“What a lot of raisins you grabbed! Let’s 
put some in the chair and we’ll play it is the 
Touraine and come havea lunch there soon. 
I'll go down to the final terminal end station,” 
said Tom a trifle pompously, ‘‘and you find 
something on the piazza to make the grade 
steeper where the track starts, and then 
we’ll open the line for traffic. Hurry up! 
That speck out there is your boat coming.” 

Ben pushed in stones, but the angle of the 
first foot of the track was not sufficient to 
give the balls a good impetus. With one 
hand steadying the structure, he pawed 
around behind him, felt something the right 
size and hardness, and, after one ruthless 
glance at it, chucked it in, piled more stones 
about it, and the cars were soon running, 
and the air was thick with more railroad 
jargon and more bossing than would be 
needed to run President Roosevelt’s train 
across the United States. 

“Flag that train, Tom.” 

“Took out for the third rail, Ben.” 

“Oh, bother your boat! It’s whistling 
for the wharf now, and we’ll have to run 
RON ate 

Annie Connell, the fishman’s girl, coming 
with a basket of little red ‘‘shorts,’’ called 
timidly in vain after their fast-retreating 
forms to ask where she should leave the 
lobsters. Heretofore she had left them 
in the kitchen, but the back door was fas- 
tened. The front door yielded to her touch, 
and little Annie stepped over its threshold; 
but the unaccustomed splendor of moss- 
green denim walls, a frieze of gay magazine 
covers, a corner cupboard of Delft, and a 
divan smothered in cushions made her 
back out hastily and empty the lobsters 
on a newspaper on the piazza. 

The next morning was so specially clear 
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that™ Monhegan Island could be discerned 
by young eyes. Grandma needed her opera- 
glasses, however. But where were they? 

“Oh, I think I had them on the piazza 
before I went to dinner. Tom, did you 
see my opera-glasses ?”’ 

“No’m, I’ll run up to the hotel and see if 
you took them along up there.” 

He returned breathless. ‘‘Nobody’s seen 
them. Perhapstit{was a tramp took them, 
grandma.” < 

“J don’t like to think there are such people 
in this lovely spot,”’ she objected. And upon 
inquiry the hotel-keeper declared that no 
tramps had ever been known in that locality. 
The only people who came and went were 
the native families of the little peninsula. 

“Tom, you didn’t see anybody about 
here??? 

“No’m; but somebody brought those 
lobsters, you know, grandma. And—and— 
the front door was open. I forgot to lock 
it. I meant to.” 

She started to speak, checked herself, and 
went indoors to her daughter. 

“Doesn’t Annie usually bring our fish? 
Do you think she could have handled my 
opera-glasses? Why, a little girl wouldn’t 
know what to do with them.” 

““No-o—but she might have been told by 
an older person that such things could be 
traded for money. ‘The hotel owners want 
to make this region out a paradise, but you 
know the world, mother.” 

“Ves, and it’s a beautiful one,” flashed 
the old lady. Yet her gentle spirit was 
evidently troubled. 

Only four days remained before they were 
to leave, and they kept their lips shut and 
their eyes open, peering everywhere for the 
lost glasses, but merely saying to fellow- 
boarders: — 

“No, they are still missing; but doubtless 
they will come to light when we pack.” 

Lobsters were brought but once more, and 
then by Annie’s small brother. “‘Isn’t that 
a bit suspicious, mother? Annie knew he 
was so small you could not get any satis- 
faction if you questioned him.”’ 

“T’'d rather lose a hundred pairs of opera- 
glasses than faith in one child, my daughter,” 
said grandmother, soberly. And, they went 
about their arduous picking up with rather 
strained feelings. 

The wagon into which they stowed their 
belongings and themselves loaded at the 
back door, and it was only as they drove 
away that mamma and Tommy both hap- 
pened to glance at the same minute toward 
the front piazza, and there was that railroad 
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track, a queer enough obstacle to any one’s | 
progress round that corner of the house. 

“T meant to take it down,”’ whispered Tom. 

But mamma’s eyes were not her loving 
eyes. 

Their team drew up at the hotel where 
they hastily breakfasted. As they left, 
mamma said in a low tone to the landlord’s 
wife :— 

“Tf you get any track of the opera-glasses, 
please drop me a line at once.” 

But September ran into October, and 
October into November, and nothing was 
heard of the lost article; and grandmother 
put a pair of opera-glasses on her list of 
Christmas Wants. 

Thanksgiving Day drew near, and Ben and 
his mother arrived at Tom’s to share the 
turkey. There arrived, too, a letter from 
Maine, and this is what was read privately 
by Tom’s mother to grandmother:— 

“The man who owns ‘the cottage you 
rented last summer has just been here a-fixin’ 
of it up for the winter, and he’s found them 
opera-glasses. Said they were in a mess of 
stones and boards which had blown down 
on the corner of the piazza. I’m a-sending 
of ’em to you to-morrow.” 

“T am so thankful we did not say a word 
of our suspicion about Annie up at the 
hotel,” breathed grandma. 

“But Tom said he had not seen them,” 
mused his mother, perplexedly. 

“Then Tom didn’t,’ declared his aged ally. 
_ The one delivery made by the postman on 
Thanksgiving Day came at breakfast time, 
and he left a heavy little box for grand- 
mother. She opened it at the table, and, 
without saying a word, held up her long-lost 
opera-glasses, their pearl sides much  dis- 
colored, 

Tom was silent from surprise, but Ben 
laughed out. ‘‘Those haven’t been there 
all this time, have they? Why, I boosted 
up Tom’s L road on the piazza with them 
that noon I was at your cottage.” 

“Why didn’t you tell some one you did 
it?” demanded grandma. 

“JT meant to,”’ said Ben. 

Nothing more was said to mar the’ break- 
fast party; but mamma asked both boys 
to meet her in the library in half an hour, 
and then she told Tom and Ben just how their 
thoughtlessness had almost made serious 
trouble for an innocent child. 

“Before we have our Thanksgiving dinner 
this noon, we want to sweeten our bitter 
thought of this matter, boys. Do you think 
of any way?” 

“Well,” -said Tom, slowly, “seeing ‘1 
meant to’ made the trouble, it has got to 
unmake it. ‘I meant to’ ask you to let 
Ben and me go to the pantomime this after- 
noon, but I’d rather you got something for 
Annie with the money. Wouldn’t you, Ben?” 

“You bet,’ answered Ben,. and seemed 
unable to say more. 

Mamma’s eyes filled. ‘I must do my 
part, boys ‘I meant to’ copy grandma’s 
beautiful way of believing the best of every- 
body,; but I almost failed in Annie’s case. 
So suppose I do without a course of lectures 
at the Tuileries this winter, and with our 
united funds get little Annie up here for the 
Christmas holidays?” 
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“Gee, that'll be great!” and ‘‘Ain’t 
you the best ever?” came admiringly from 
son and nephew. 

“But I’m not, really, you know,” she said, 
heavy-heartedly, when she had crossed the 
hall for the comfort of telling it all to her 
mother. 

The dear old lady stroked her hair as of 
yore. “My poor little girl! My precious 
daughter! Don’t you remember that verse 
of Howells for Thanksgiving,— ; 

““For the evil thought 


Not into evil wrought 
We thank thee, Lord?’”’ 


Dick’s Practice Time. 


‘Mamma, is it fifteen minutes yet?” 
called Dick from the piano stool. 

“No, dear. Don’t talk, but practise,’ 
answered mamma from the other room. 

“But, mamma, my shoe hurts my foot, 
and I can’t think what I’m doing,” said 
Dick, appearing at the door with a very for- 
lorn look on his face. “I guess I’ll have to 
take the shoe off.” 

“Richard, you have lost five minutes 
now. Go right back to the piano and 
play your exercises. You will have plenty 
of time to look after the shoe after a while.” 
Mamma’s tone was firm, so Dick gave a sigh 
and went back to his task. 

One! two! three! Bang! bang! bang! 
Dick was getting down to work at last: 
Just outside the window a boy shouted, and 
he had torun to see who it was. ‘Hello, 
Charley,” he called cheerfully. “I’m: pretty 
near done with my playing. Wait a few 
minutes and J’ll be out.” 

“Got to go to the grocery for my mamma,” 
said the boy. ‘‘Won’t take me very long.” 

“Richard,” said the warning voice from 
the next room, and Dick sat heavily down to 
hunt up the place in the exercise book once 
more. 

When the clock struck three, a very smil- 
ing little boy appeared at the door to say, 
“Now my time’s gone. You promised to 
read to me, mamma, from ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’’ 
for half an hour after I finished my playing.” 

“All right,” said mamma, taking up the 
book. ‘‘Where was I? Oh, yes, where 
Crusoe finds his man Friday! I believe I 
want a drink,” and she put down the book 
to go to the dining-room. Dick sat patiently 
waiting for her; and, when she came, it took 
a long time to find the place once more. 

After she had read a few lines.she-saw a 
lady passing and said: “I must speak to Mrs. 
Page a minute. Don’tlose the place.” But, 
when she got up, the book flew shut, and it 
took Dick a long time to find the picture of 
Friday, as he did not know the page. 

“Tet me see,’ said mamma,when she had 
read almost a page, “isn’t this the afternoon 
for the boy to call for the laundry ?”’ 

“No: he comes on Tuesday, and this is Mon- 
day,” said Dick. “Please do read very fast, 


mamma, for I am so anxious to hear about | 


Crusoe.” 

“VIL begin just as soon as I look after that 
shoe that hurt your foot,”. said mamma. 
“Which one’”’— - 

“Tt doesn’t hurt a bit now, mamma, —hon- 
est it doesn’t. Please read.” 
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“Time is up,” said mamma? as the clock 
struck the half-hour. ‘I was only to read 
twice as long as you practised.” 

“But. you haven’t read two pages,” said 
the disappointed little boy. ‘You lost ever 
so many minutes of the half-hour. I won- 
der—— ‘Are you doing this, mamma, to show 
me that I lose time too ?” 

“What do you think about it?” asked his 
mother with a smile. 

“Vm going right back to play fifteen min- 
utes and see what happens,” said Dick. “I 
think I know what it will be.” 

When the honest fifteen minutes were gone, 
mamma was waiting with a slice of bread and 
jam for Dick and the open book in her hand. 
Dick thinks the time goes ever so much faster 
since he doesn’t whine and ask questions and 
waste the moments, and I really believe he is 
right about the matter.—Hzlda Richmond, in 
Sunday School Times. 


A Clever London Dog. 


A little skye terrier ‘in Tondon, who very 
often went to ride with his mistress in cabs, 
decided one day to take a little stroll all by 
himself. 

He went quite a long distance from his well- 
known streets, and soon found that he had 
lost his way. 

After running up one street and down an- 
other for some time, and then stopping still 
and trying to remember which way he had 
come, he suddenly had a very bright idea. 
There were some cabs. Why should he not 
ride home, as he always did with his mis- 
tress? 

No sooner thought than done. He jumped 
up into a-hansom cab, and, when the cabman 
got down off his seat and came around to 
look at him, he saw that he had on a silver 
collar. On that collar was his name and 
address. The cabman drove to that number 
and found the mistress, who had been 
anxiously hunting for him. Imagine her 
surprise when she saw her little doggie riding 
home alone ina cab. Wasn’t he smart? If 
a dog can have presence of mind, this little 
skye had it—Our Dumb Animals. 


A little girl whose parents had recently 
moved from country to town, and who is now 
enjoying her first experience in living in a 
street, said: ‘‘This is a very queer place. 
Next door is fastened to our house.’’ Her 
younger brother added his. impression by 
declaring, ‘‘I like to live where the sidewalks 
have edges.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes allstains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL GRocERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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International Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Preoccupation with the organizing .of the 
Boston Congress of Religious Liberals next 
autumn has interrupted the publication of 
these notes for a few weeks past. 

The arrangements for the Congress are 
progressing favorably, and the committee 
has every reason for believing that the meet- 
ings will be largely attended, brilliant, and, 
what is best of all, inclusive not only of Uni- 
tarians, but of other religious bodies, besides 
a goodly number of liberally minded individ- 
uals of all sects and churches. It is too soon 
to publish details; but it may be mentioned 
that Symphony Hall has been engaged for 
the opening meeting, and Tremont Temple 
for the subsequent sessions, except the last, 
which is expected to be held in Sanders 
Theatre, Harvard University. There will be 
meetings also in several of the larger churches 
of Boston. Interspersed will be the usual 
receptions, excursions, a banquet, etc. 


ENGLAND. 


The conclusion of Rev. Dr. S, M. Crothers’s 
visit to England, and his return to his own 
parish in Cambridge, Mass., would seem to 
call for appreciative notice on the part of our 
American Unitarians, whose unofficial envoy 
he has been to their British brethren. From 
the outset Dr. Crothers has taken his mission 
seriously. He has given himself unstintedly 
to the service of Unitarianism in England, 
visiting about, preaching, lecturing, making 
addresses, never sparing himself, bearing 
faithful witness to the liberal faith, and by 
his optimistic and genial spirit cheering and 
inspiring the large and often enthusiastic 
audiences which in the leading towns and 
cities gathered to hear him. His character- 
istic modesty will not permit him to tell us, 
on his return, how greatly pleased his Eng- 
lish listeners were with his fresh, spontaneous 
utterances and the charm of his manner, 
while his delightful humor was as fully ap- 
preciated abroad as it is at home. 

During the last ten days of his stay he 
was booked for twenty addresses, ending 
with a farewell reception on October 30. 

Ireland’s drink bill is $60,000,000 annu- 
ally,—a terrible extravagance for a small and 
poor nation. 

Principal Rainy, Scotland’s most famous 
figure from a religious point of view, after 
forty years’ unintermitted labor visits Aus- 
tralia in search of health. 

Four Samaritans are now in London to 
plead for help for their fast vanishing sect in 
Palestine. Only two hundred are left, and 
all are in profound poverty. 

The large Hibbert Fund in England was 
left by Robert Hibbert, in 1849, ‘“‘for the 
advantage of the Unitarian Ministry.” The 
income is used for augmenting clerical sal- 
aries, aiding students for the ministry, main- 
taining courses of lectures, and, more re- 
cently, in sustaining the Hzbbert Journal, the 
notable theological quarterly devoted to lib- 
eral religion. 

Our British fellow-Unitarians are quite 
jubilant over a new missionary method 
which they have recently inaugurated, and 
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which seems to have in it the promise of 
much usefulness for the extension of their 
principles among the people. The Van 
Mission is a peripatetic vehicle which, drawn 
by a stout horse, moves about the country 
from town to town and village to village. It 
is furnished with a cabinet organ and a 
goodly supply of song leaflets, tracts, printed 
invitations, etc. It is manned by a robust 
gospeller or two and a chorister, who hold 
forth earnestly and eloquently on the liberal 
faith to the audiences, small or large, which 
they are able to attract on village green or 
cross-roads. Usually their coming is her- 
alded in advance, and their efforts re-en- 
forced by neighboring clergymen and laity 
of our faith, who assist in the propaganda, 
and strive to follow it up where it seems to 
leave a permanent impression. On dark and 
damp nights, or in an indifferent or. hostile 
neighborhood, the results are sometimes dis- 
couraging; but, on the whole, the projectors 
feel highly gratified- with what they have 
accomplished. The van has been on the 
road 163 days, and about 140 meetings have 
been held, with attendances ranging from 
25 to 1,000. At considerably over half the 
meetings the number has exceeded 100, and 
the aggregate is far beyond 20,000. 

A layman, Mr. Bertram Talbot, has trav- 
elled as permanent missioner; and to his 
unwearying energy and devotion the success 
of the enterprise is chiefly due. About fifty 
neighboring ministers have also rendered 
splendid assistance. Members of their 
choirs, Sunday-schools, guilds, and parishes 
have nobly seconded their effort, and the 
interest thus created in local Unitarian par- 
ishes is not the least of the results of the 
Van Mission. The expense was under $600 
which includes everything,—organizing, trav- 
elling, hauling, fees, food, printing,—except 
the purchase and equipment of the van. 
Through its Visitors’ Book the Postal Mission 
will get in touch with many new addresses. 
A winter mission is now to be opened in 
Manchester and other towns. Next spring 
the van will be in commission again. 

Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence and Sir John 
Brunner have provided for a second van next 
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season. Two others are planned by the 
Missionary Conference, and a stereopticon 
lecture setting forth the travels and experi- 
ences of the van is to be delivered before 
Unitarian Sunday-schools and churches with 
the hope of awakening increased interest 
in this propaganda among the plain people 
of God. 

A few years since a similar enterprise, con- 
ducted in Massachusetts by a small group 
of our younger clergy, came to an untimely 
end by the serious illness of one or two of the 
party through typhoid contracted from un- 
accustomed exposure. They made large 
use of the stereopticon. It might be well, 
in the light of this British movement, to 
resurrect this mission on American soil. 
Because of our greater distances and sparser 
populations an automobile should replace 
the patient horse or phlegmatic mule. We 
commend this Van Mission to our Dutch, 
German, French, Swiss, Danish, and Hun- 
garian friends. 

The Christian Life of October 13 contains 
a valuable article on Peter Bayle (1647- 
1706) by Principal Gordon, delivered at the 
opening session of the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College, Manchester. 

The same paper, in an editorial treating of 
the Romanizing tendencies of the Estab- 
lished Church in England, as disclosed by 
the recent report of the Royal Commission 
on Ecclesiastical Discipline, says: ‘‘The study 
of this report, and the evidence upon which 
it is based, reveals a remarkable and almost 
inconceivable condition of things in the 
Church and the only practicable solution 
which commends itself to sensible men is the 
proposal that the Church should be disestab- 
lished—and disendowed. The clergy and 
their followers can have as much liberty as 
they please, if they will pay the price.’’ 

A pleasant and unique way of maintaining 
friendly relations between neighboring con- 
gregations has been pursued by the Church 
at Brighton, England, which has made a 
number of parish rambles to sister Uni- 
tarian churches in the vicinity. The last 
was to Lewes, where, after a pleasant walk 
over the Downs, 26 people joined their 
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4 SPICED BEEF.—Chop 2 pounds fresh beef, enough to 
YA fill4 cups. Soak 2 slices bread, either toasted or plain, 
o in J} cups of milk, and add to the raw beef. Cut fine 
2 slices of fat salt pork, and add to beef, together with 
3 even teaspoons salt, and 3 even teas 
Seasoning. Place in a buttered pan. Cut a piece of 
butter the size of an egg in small pieces, and distribute 
over the top. Bake from 1 to 1} 
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Lewes friends in a cup of tea’ at the parish 
house. 

Rey. E. A. Voysey, son of Rev. Charles 
Voysey, pastor of the Theistic church in Lon- 
don, has been settled over the Unitarian 
Society in Northampton. 

The refusal of the Dean of Westminster to 
admit a memorial tablet to Herbert Spencer, 
the great philosopher, in Westminster Abbey, 
has attracted wide attention. 

Rey. Dr. John Hunter of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Glasgow, is to lecture on 


“Pastoral ‘Mheology” at Manchester New | 


College, Oxford, the Unitarian Theological 
School, during the coming winter. He has 
been invited to establish in London an 
“ansectarian Christian church.” 

The death of Ananda Mohan Bose at 
Calcutta deprives the Brahmo-Somaj of 
India of one of its most gifted and devoted 
leaders, a man of high culture, the first Indian 
wrangler at Cambridge, eminent as a mathe- 
matician, lawyer, professor, and orator. At 
the time of his death he was president of the 
Sadharan-Somaj, and the chief pillar of 
liberal theistic faith in India. 

A ney student from the Brahmo-Somajes 
of India, Mr. Haldar of Calcutta, has entered 
the virtually Unitarian Theological School, 
Manchester College, at Oxford: also Mr. 
Nagai of Tokio, Japan. Mr. Sukhtankar, 
the former Brahmo student, is pursuing 
further studies in Germany, with the aid 
of the Hibbert trustees. Another Hindoo 
student is at our Meadville Theological 
School. It is pleasant to note these evi- 
dences of international comity. 

Rey. Frank K. Freeston of London (Essex 
Church), who for some weeks has been visit- 
ing the United States on an exchange of 
pulpits with Dr. Crothers, has returned to his 
own country and parish again. He has left 
behind him many friends, whom he gained 
by his frank and forcible personality, his 
able discourse in the pulpit, and his genial 
and unselfish disposition. Such visits as 
those of Dr. Joseph Wood and Mr. Freeston 
bring us into closer and fraternal relations 
with our British fellow-workers. 


New York Letter. 


The League programme, as reported in 
another column, dealt with home mis- 
sionary work, though hereafter the regular 
subject, ‘Liberal Religious Movements,” 
will be followed. ‘This line of work will pre- 
pare members to hear, more appreciatively, 
the foreign delegates at the Boston confer- 
ence next September. Many of the Alliances, 
too, are studying the foreign movements 
with the same aim in view. 

Mrs. George D. Everett and Rev. Margaret 
B. Barnard made eloquent appeals to the 
sympathy of their hearers at the League 
last Friday, for the work done in the home 
field. Miss Barnard’s hillside parish in 
Massachusetts, with its hardships and en- 
thusiasms, moved us all to admiration; but 
Mrs. Everett’s account of the struggle at 
Shelter Neck touched deeper chords. When 
one considers the money appropriated and 
the trained teachers sent to Cuba and the 
Philippines in order that our adopted chil- 
dren may receive proper instruction, and 
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then when one contemplates the condition of 
these hungry little souls and minds in our 
own land, the wonder grows and grows! A 
pitiful five hundred dollars a year is all that 
is necessary to insure a year of teaching at 
Shelter Neck, and yet that five hundred is 
difficult to raise. 

The Morehouse Library is now in perfect 
working order. It comprises all Mr. More- 
house’s theological library, and, with books 
added from other sources, numbers about four 
hundred volumes. Ministers and laymen 
are beginning to appreciate the value of this 


collection of books, and undoubtedly its 


usefulness will continue to grow. ‘There is 
always a quiet corner for reading in the rooms 
at Unitarian Headquarters, where the li- 
brary is placed, and an attendant in charge; 
but books may, of course, be taken away for 
longer study, and this adds to the value of 
the library as a reference library. 

The Fourth Church, the Flatbush church, 
has actually broken ground for its new build- 
ing. ‘There is no successor to Mr. Davidson 
as yet, but the society realizes that who- 
ever may be called will find the work infinitely 
easier if a church, rather than a hall, houses 
the people. The Jot upon which the church 
will stand is situated in one of the loveliest 
neighborhoods in the pretty suburb; and, 
being in this well-built-up vicinity, it ought 
to attract a number of liberal-minded people 
who find it too difficult to go into Brooklyn 
to church service. 

Mr. Brundage’s people are also seriously 
contemplating building. Certainly if the 
aims of the people are to be carried on, this 
is necessary. ‘They desire a working church, 
—a church and church house,—an_insti- 
tution that carries its service into the week 
days, and meets the daily demands of the 
city life. 

The little structure now occupied by the 
Unity people is inadequate for any such pur- 
pose. Mr. Brundage always declares ‘‘ there 
is room’’; but, as seats are all taken and the 
Sunday-school growing, the time must surely 
come soon when the larger work should be 
undertaken. Mr. Forbes’s church is the only 
other Unitarian church in Brooklyn which, 


supported by its own society, now carries on 
any systematic charitable or settlement 
work. ‘The other churches subscribe liber- 


ally to several such institutions, but the | 


Willow Place Chapel and up-to-date settle- 
ment house are supported entirely by the 
First Church. The property in Willow 
Place is unencumbered, A resident minister 
is always at the house, and a corps of trained 
instructors. Volunteer service is utilized, but 
the people realize that better results are 
obtained where professional teachers are in 
control. 

With the hope of bettering the condition 
of the people of the neighborhood, the 
workers in the Willow Place house do not 
include making Unitarians of them as part 
of the plan. The work, then, is all the 
more liberal because of this. 
is now forty-one years old, and is more 
flourishing to-day than ever before. The 
Second Church has called Rev. Mr. Dutton 


to its pulpit,—the pulpit that has been | 


vacant for almost two years. At the morn- 


ing service November 4, Mr. 


The mission | 


3adger, who 
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occupied the pulpit, read Mr. Dutton’s ac- 
ceptance. The letter was received with 
genuine enthusiasm; for the call to Mr. 
Dutton had been unanimous, and the people 
feel that this young man will carry on the 
traditions of the church, and add to them 
renewed activity. Mr. Dutton is an Eng- 
lishman by birth, and a one-time Episco- 
palian. He has taken a course of study at 
Meadville, and has been preaching in Salem, 
Ohio. His three sermons recently preached 
in the Second Church have been remarkable 
for their depth and liberality; and he feels 
that in the pulpit made free by Mr, Chad- 
wick’s courage and power there is a fair 
chance for future Unitarian work. It cer- 
tainly is a challenge for a young man to fol- 
low Mr. Staples, Mr. Longfellow, and Mr. 
Chadwick; but, with the loyalty and hope 
that are ready to aid Mr. Dutton, one feels 
that his success is assured. Mr, Dutton has 


been recently married, and he will take 
charge of his new parish at once. His first 
sermon will be preached November 18. The 


experiences of the Second and Third churches 
ought always to give encouragement to other 
societies. Both were years without a pastor; 
but both held loyally together, keeping up 
the churches’ work and hopefully antici- 
pating final success. This course alone 
proves a society’s real need in the com- 
munity. The belief that it zs needed and 
the courage to sustain that belief will always 
| attract in the end the man who recognizes 
an opportunity, 
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Felix Adler spoke in Brooklyn on the 
4th, dealing with the political situation that 
is just now racking New York; and the 
stand Mr. Adler took may well be imagined. 
The Brooklyn Ethical Society goes quietly 
upon its way. Mr. Sprague still presides, 
and the membership grows steadily. . 

The lectures by Mr. Graham Brooks 
in the Institute Course have been largely 


attended. His subject, ‘‘America’s At- 
titude toward Foreign Criticism,” has 
shown us ourselves as others see us. ‘This 


might not have been taken so kindly; but, 
reflected as it has been, from Mr. Brooks’s 
clear mirror, nothing harsh has been felt 
and much justice has been perceived. 

The meetings, started more than a year 
ago in Flushing, are still continued. While 
no need for a church is felt, there are enough 
liberal people there to sustain a weekly 
service. The Alliance is a small but strong 
body, and is well represented in all Unitarian 
movements. 

The church in Montclair, N.J., is, with 
Mr. Wiers as its minister, doing remarkably 
well The congregation is growing, and the 
Alliance is most vigorous. Bite 


Rey. Afanson A. Spencer. 


Mr. Spencer died at Pacific Grove, Cal., 
on Tuesday, October 16, at the age of 
seventy-six. He was born in New York 
State, and grew up in a family of earnest 
piety. He early became interested in relig- 
ion, and finally decided to enter the ministry. 
He took the course of theological study at 
Meadville Theological School, from which 
he was graduated over a half century ago. 
He was pastor of the liberal church in Ber- 
‘lin, Wis., for ten years. He then became 
engaged in educational work, largely owing 
to the condition of his health. As an 
educator he became prominent in the State 
of Wisconsin, holding many important posi- 
tions, the last being in the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at 
Madison, where he served for seven years. 
Then for over eight years he was at the head 
of the Industrial School at Romona Ranch, 
Mont., a school for the children of the Crow 
Indians, supported by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, founded by Rev. Henry 
F. Bond. The work of Mr. Spencer and his 
family for these Indian children was remark- 
ably gentle, uplifting, and effective. He 
remained there until the school was turned 
over to the federal government. For the 
past eight years he has lived in California, 
spending his closing days in agriculture, 
but to the last a great reader of fine books, 
a public-spirited citizen, and a trusted 
friend and neighbor. Mr. Spencer was a 
man of quiet habit, gracious spirit, and gen- 
erous sentiment, of highest ideals, of unflinch- 
ing loyalty to principle, of constant service 
to every good cause; an enthusiastic Uni- 
tarian, but with widest sympathy for every 
form of religious belief and endeavor. He 
was beloved by all who knew him. He 
leaves two daughters and two sons; one, | 
Prof. David E. Spencer, has occupied 
prominent positions in several of our large 
universities. His wife died a few years ago. | 


J.C 
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The First Church in Boston. 


Rev. Charles Edwards Park, who was 
called to the First Church in Boston a short 
while ago from the Third Church in Hingham, 
and who has already entered upon his duties, 
was installed as pastor on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, November 7, before a large 
congregation which filled the church at 
the corner of Marlboro and Berkeley 
Streets. 

While the quartette choir sang, ‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” the clergy who were to 
take part in the service filed into the church 
from the vestry, taking seats in the chancel, 
which was decorated with evergreens, They 
were followed by the visiting clergy and 
delegates from neighboring churches, who 
occupied seats reserved for them in the front 
of the church. 

The invocation, by Rev. William Henry 
Lyon, D.D., of Brookline, was followed by a 
scripture reading by Prof. Fenn of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, from the third chapter 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham delivered 
a sermon on “Lessons from the Past,” from 
the texts, “‘Days should speak, and multi- 
tude of years should teach wisdom,” and 
“The hope of the promise made of God unto 
our fathers.’ He said, in part:— 

“There are three episodes, or incidents, in 
the formation and the early history of this 
society, on which it will not be amiss to lay 
some emphasis. We may draw from them 
the special lessons which the hour needs. 

“Tn the first place, there was well-to-be 
remembered zeal on the part of the founders 
of this historic church. Religion did not 
occupy with them a second place in their 
affections or a subordinate position in their 
thoughts. Worship was looked upon by 
them as the first among life’s duties, and a 
proper attitude toward God as the most im- 
portant thing to be acquired. 

“Tt is an actual fact, for instance, that 
your records here are older than the records 
of your very city; for this society was formed 
before Boston was established, and even 
before the name had been thought of which 
it was later to receive. 

“Before taking steps to set a government 
on foot, the first thing that the Charlestown 
settlers did was to form a church. Indeed, 


so eager were they for this spiritual end that | 


they could not wait to erect a building, even 
of the simplest kind, but they came together 
underneath a spreading tree, and sang their 
praises there to God, and sought instruction 
from his Word. They proceeded, too; at 
once to settle, or appoint, a teacher; and 
six weeks had not passed from the time when 
the vessel which had brought them dropped 
its anchor, before they were organized and 
established in ways of regular religious wor- 
‘ship. 

“The second fact of suggestive value and 
significant importance in the early history of 
this church is that there was a time in which 
this First Church was the only church in the 
community. It was the church for all,— 
the church to which the stranger naturally 
came, and where he found his place and felt 
himself at home at once. For twenty years 
after Boston was founded, the ‘Old Meeting- 
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house,’ as it was called, accommodated the 
entire population. It was the church of the 
growing city, and it dominated the life of the 
community as much as any cathedral in 
the Old World dominates the town which 
clusters round it, With its walls of mud 
and roof of thatch, it cannot have been much 
to look at; but it was a sacred spot, dedicated 
to the cause of freedom, and it suited Wilson, 
Cotton, and John Norton better than the 
pointed arches and the lofty naves and tur- 
rets of those ancient churches in the mother 
country, which had pressed with smothering 
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force upon their broadening thoughts and 
mounting hopes. It was therefore an in- 
clusive church, and stood for all the people. 
It formed the centre of the social and the 
civic life, and its influence reached out in 
all directions, 

“One final fact comes forward from the 
past to claim our thoughts and leave a lesson 
with us. The first thing that those pious 
people did in 1630, when the church was 
gathered, was to draw up and sign a cove- 
nant, They bound themselves ‘to walk in 
all God’s ways according to the gospel rule, 
and in all sincere conformity to his holy 
ordinances,’ That covenant is written out 
in color on the window there. Moreover, it 
is still, I learn, in use whenever people to 
this day desire to be members here. 

“In the light of facts like these, can any 
one of us ‘remember the days of old, and 
consider the years of many generations,’ and 
not be quickened into some sort of religious 
faith, or aroused, at least, to a new convic- 
tion of its permanence and power?” 

After prayer by Dr. Hale, the charge to 
the minister was given by Rev. Francis G. 
Peabody, welcoming him to the ministry 
of this ancient church, and charging him to 
keep his soul alert, to be an active parish 
minister, but first of all, and most of all, to 
be a preacher, contributing to the intellectual 
life of the modern world his offering of con- 
structive thinking. He said: ‘‘My brother, 
your primary duty as minister of this church 
is to meet your people here of a Sunday 
morning in the full flow of your preaching 
power. Let nothing interrupt this task. 
Reserve time for such preparation,” 

Rev. Howard N. Brown of King’s Chapel 
gave the new minister the hand of fellow- 
ship, saying that it was his pleasant 
ptivilege to welcome him to the society and 
companionship of those who are chiefly in- 
tent upon somewhat increasing and strength- 
ening the world’s store of spiritual life. 

The address to the people was delivered 
by Dr. De Normandie of Roxbury, who 
charged them to be toward this new minister 
of their choice as sympathetic, as generous, 
as helpful, as forbearing, as affectionate, as 
they had been to any minister in their long 
and honorable history of almost three hun- 
dred years, 

The congregation then sang the hymn, 
“Oh, God, whose Presence glows in All,” 
written by Dr. Frothingham, who was in- 
stalled pastor of the First Church in 1815, 
and the services were brought to a close by 
the pastor pronouncing the benediction. 

During the service the choir rendered two 
anthems. 

Among the first to congratulate and wel- 
come Rev. Mr. Park, after his installation, 
was Rev. George A. Gordon of the Old South 


(Third) Church. R. 
Carols for Christmas. 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, compiler of the 
“Sunnyside,” ‘‘Carol,” ete., has prepared for 
his own Sunday-school a song sheet (eight 


pages) of carols and hymns for Sunday-school 
use at the approaching Christmas. The 


music and words, with a single exception, | 
are new to our schools, and are of a bright | 
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and melodious character likely to be popular 
with the children, Any of our Sunday- 
schools who may desire to use these carols 
may secure copies at $5 a hundred, or $2.50 
for fifty copies, by ordering them from the 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Morgan Memorial. 


The year has rolled its round, and Miss 
E. S. Emmons is impressed with the thought 
that her little parish of aged in the attics 
and widowed mothers with little children 
in lower tenements will need their friend. 
Any, or all, who will trust her with a little 
means to make happiness on Thanksgiving 
Day will make her doubly happy to serve 
them. E. S. EMMONS. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


New Work and New Methods. 


The monthly meeting of the society was 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, Novem- 
ber 5, 2 P.M. Present: Messrs. Horton, 
Humphreys, Lord, Lawrance, Griffin, Met- 
calf, Mrs. Brooks, and Miss Parker.. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved, and the treasurer gave his usual 
statement. He stated that the individual 
donors had responded more fully than at 
the same time last year. 

The president reported upon the demand 
for new work in the field and for new publica- 
tions, some phases of which had heen dis- 
cussed at previous meetings, and a vote or 
two passed. On motion a resolution was 
carried that all previous appropriations for 
these purposes be rescinded, and that one 
thousand dollars ($1,000) be taken from the 
“Good Will Fund,” to be drawn upon as 
may be needed. The object of this resolu- 
tion was to put to use at once a portion 
of the money, which was given with the 
understanding that it should be used imme- 
diately, if the best interests of the society | 
demanded. 

The board then listened to reports from 
those directors who attended the Michigan 
and Middle States conferences at Toledo and 
Rochester, respectively,—President Horton, | 
Mr. Humphreys, and Mr. Lawrance. They 
reported favorably as to both meetings. 
Special mention was made of the Sunday- 
School Institute, conducted by Mr. Law-| 
rance, at the Rochester afternoon session. 
A letter was read from President Southworth, | 
Meadville Theological School, outlining his 
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idea as to a permanent Sunday-School 
Teachers’ Institute. The directors infor- 
nially discussed the plan, with all that it in- 
volved, but decided that matters were not 
yet in a condition for definite action. A| 
great deal of interest was aroused. 

The Committee on Publications reported 
progress as to the proposed lessons for the | 
second grade of kindergarten or first grade 
of primary. The judgment seemed to be 
that the new lessons by Miss Poor were well | 
worth publishing. The whole matter was| 
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referred back to the same committee with 
full powers. Then followed a general dis- 
cussion of methods that ought to be used in 
publishing manuals.. Some directors thought 
the material should be tested in several 
schools before it was given to the publishers, 
while others advocated the usual course, of 
securing the best individual writer and let- 
ting his or her work stand on its merits. As 
a committee of the whole the board consid- 
ered other subjects relating to the general 
work, after which was adjournment. Louisa 
P. Parker, Clerk. 

Looking back over quite a stretch of ex- 
perience in Sunday Schools, I cannot recall 
the time when there was so much local ac- 
tivity. For instance, J] have before me two 
announcements, one from San Francisco, 
Cal., and the other from Quincy, Mass. In 
the first case a picture of the First Unitarian 
Church is given, and a ‘rally’? announced 
of the Pilgrim Sunday School, which meets 
there, for Sunday, November 4. It is called 
a “‘Get Together Day”’ for members, parents, 
and friends, old and new. ‘The speakers 
announced are Mr. Charles A. Murdock, one 
of our vice-presidents, Mr. Horace Davis, a 
loyal supporter of the society, and Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt, the tireless minister. It 
was also stated that with the regular Sunday 
School will unite on that occasion the Junior 
Church, Mission School, and the Primary 
Department. 

From the First Parish Sunday School of 
Quincy, which meets in the chapel of the 
stone church, comes a bulletin announcing 
a “Church Day Service,” for the same Sun- 
day, November 4. It is evidently a “‘rally,” 
as in San Francisco, with the definite purpose 
of remembering the history and genius of 
this venerable church. A picture of the 
church is given, the ministers are told off 
by name, passages and ritual are used 
bearing on the topic, and the hymns are 
of a kindred nature. All this is in tasteful 
print. 

It is not simply these two before me 
They stand for numerous similar announce- 
ments received, methods almost unknown 
fifteen or twenty years ago in our Sunday 
Schools—an activity which shows energy 
aroused and well directed. 

In this connection is another modern 
feature. Very many churches now have 
their monthly publications, in which the 
affairs of the society are duly set forth, in 
cluding, of course, the Sunday School. Such 
an one, First Partsh Recorder, volume xiv., 
number 3 (showing quite an age), comes to 
us from Milton, Mass., and is edited by the 
minister, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. On the 
first page is an interesting account of the 
Sunday School of this church. The sum- 
mary of reasons why parents may wisely 
send their children to this school is admira- 
ble. The plea is based on good supervision, 
intelligent teachers, wise courses of study, and 
a minimum of burden to the pupils, so that 
we may well expect an affirmative reply, by 
his parishioners, to Mr. Stebbins’s question 
at the end of the article: “‘Are we not jus- 
tified in saying that the school deserves the 
support and confidence of the members of 
the congregation ?” 

Epwarp A. Horton 
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Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andi to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. ] 


South Worcester Federation. 


The October meeting was held with Park- 
man Guild of Westboro on Sunday, October 
28. These societies were noted as repre- 
sented: Hopedale, Mendon, Northboro, 
Leicester, Millbury, West Upton, South Uni- 
tarian Worcester, and Westboro, with a total 
attendance of about fifty-five. The after- 
noon session at 4.30 was devoted to business 
and an interesting paper by Mr. Edward A. 
Skinner of West Upton, on ‘‘The Work of 
the Young People in the World.” 

It was voted to appoint a committee to 
confer with the North Worcester Federation, 
and see if plans could not be made to hold 
a county meeting on February 22. Reports 
from the various societies showed that nearly 
all were holding weekly meetings, having 
speakers from outside. 

At the evening session at 7 many besides 
the young people were present. ‘The speaker 
was Rev. Anthony Mills, who gave us an 
interesting address on ‘‘California’s Earth- 
quake.”’ 

The next meeting of the Federation will 
be with the South Unitarian Memorial Church 
of Worcester. 

May A. LELAND, Secretary. 


Essex Federation. 


The Essex Federation of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union met in Lynn on Friday 
evening, November 2. ‘The sixty-five dele- 
gates present represented seven unions. 
Supper was served at 6.30 p.m., after which 
Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith of Salem conducted 
the devotional service. 

Dr. Goldsmith spoke for a few minutes on 
the building of character. He said we must 
think hard, clearly, and a great deal. One 
does not tumble into success. He has to 
prepare himself for it. It requires much 
thinking to accomplish anything in life. His 
second point was from the outlook of relig- 
ious people that much time ought to be 
spent in prayer. Dr. Goldsmith quoted from 
Dr. Parkhurst that anybody can be great by 
taking up some great cause. His closing 
words were to adopt some work outside of 
one’s vocation in order to round out one’s 
personality. 

Next the Nominating Committee reported, 
and the following officers with a board of 
directors were elected: President, Rev. Peter 
H. Goldsmith of Salem; vice-president, Rev. 
C. Bertrand Thompson of Peabody; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Miss Mercedes H. Torr 
of Peabody. 

Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff of Chelmsford, the 
first speaker of the evening, gave a most in- 
spiring address on “Life, Strenuous and Tri- 
umphant.” All young people are leading 
a strenuous life, but only a few make it the 
triumphant life. Many of the former break 
down as nervous_wrecks. God’s peace and 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of América: It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and_maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Charles 
E. St. John. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 
Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday—School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational] 
work. 


Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C.L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 4 
SN 


courage can enter the soul only by meeting 
daily struggle and endeavor. Even nature 
herself throbs with this strenuous life; and, 
peaceful as she may seem to us, she, too, hae 
to undergo struggles of various kinds. The 
innocence of a child may be beautiful, but 
the strength of a man who has met and over- 
come temptation is grand. ‘The stature of a 
perfect man is attained only by battling hour 
by hour and day by day. It is necessary to 
face life boldly, wrestle with circumstances 
and environment. As a musician feels the 
need of constant practice, so do we, if we 
cease to exert our powers, limit ourselves to 
a life far from useful. This life will end in 
failure if lived selfishly, for selfishness is a 
form of evil. The main point is that an 
earnest spirit is not enough to sustain us; 
but a spirit, full of faith, dependent upon 
God, will enable us to live the triumphant 
life and have perfect peace. The life of God 
resembles the reservoir on the hills, and we 
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the little reservoirs in the valleys connected 
with the main reservoir by conduits. ‘The 
water gate is the human will; and, as the 
gate is turned on, the reservoirs in the val- 
leys will overflow and bless the world. In 
times of sorrow, disaster, or business troubles 
the man of faith is the one who wins. Mr. 
Shurtleff left with us the message that we 
need to give the inspiration of our living 
faith to the world. 

Rey. C. Bertrand Thompson of Peabody, 
the second speaker, talked on “General Prin- 
ciples.” He said that character is the result 
of general principles, and habit underlies all 
these principles. 

Mr. Thompson selected four important 
principles or habits upon which he elaborated. 
These were: I, Cheerfulness, which is best 
for physical, mental, or moral health. II. 
Earnestness. III. Courage. IV. Enthu- 
siasm. Under all four of these is Optimism, 
based on the conviction that we are fellow- 


workers with God. That Mr. Thompson is | 


a true disciple of optimism was shown in the 
following lines, which he read:— 


“The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining; 
I, therefore, turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out— 
To show the lining!” 


The meeting closed with a benediction by 
Rey. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly. 
MercEpDES H. Torr, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


A Conference of Unitarian Sunday-school 
Superintendents will be held at the South 
Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and 
Newbury Streets, Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 19, in association with the Sunday School 
Union. Mr. Charles H. Johnson of Quincy 
will conduct the Superintendents’ Depart- 


ment. Subject, “Opening and Closing Ser- 
vices.”’ A brief business meeting is called 
at 5.40. 


Rev. Clarence Bertrand Thompson of Cal- 
ifornia, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship for New England, has been ad- 
mitted to our ministry, and is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. Mr. 
Thompson received and accepted a call to 
the Unitarian Church at Peabody, Mass., and 
was duly installed Oct. 17, 1906. Edward 
A. Horton, Austin S. Garver, Augustus M. 
Lord, Committee. 


Rev. George F. Armington of the Baptist 
Church, having satisfied the Committee on 
Yellowship for the Western States, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
In aceordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his acceptance (Nov. 6, 
1906) by the Western Committee, he will be 
received into full fellowship, unless, mean- 
while, the executive committee shall take 
adverse action. W. M. Backus, W. Hanson 
Pulsford, Mary A. Safford. 


Rey. Mary E. Andrews of the Univer- 
salist Church, having satisfied the Committee 
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on Fellowship for the Western States, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. In accordance with the vote of 
the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months from the date of the accept- 
ance (Noy. 6, 1906) by the Western States 
Committee, she will be received into full 
fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the executive 
committee shall take adverse action. W. M. 
Backus, W. Hanson Pulsford, Mary A. 
Safford. 

A meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union of Boston will be held in the parlors 
of the South Congregational Church, corner 
of Exeter and Newbury Streets, at 5 P.M., 
Monday, November 19. This will be a De- 
partmental Conference, and the discussions 
in the several departments will be held sim- 
ultaneously. The following are the depart- 
ments and leaders: superintendents, Mr. 
Charles H. Johnson; advanced teachers (over 
16 years), Rev. Walter F. Greenman; junior 
teachers (13-16 years), Rev. Benjamin R 
Bulkeley ; intermediate teachers (6-12 years), 
Mr. Henry W Holmes; kindergarten (under 
6 years) Miss Georgiana C. Lane. 


sermon was preached by Rev. E. C. Smith 
of Hinsdale, on the subject, ‘“The Vocation 
of Man.” ‘Man is conscious of a high des- 
tiny,” he said. ‘‘There is resting upon us a 
strong sense of obligation, The call to the 
higher life comes in every experience of 
grace. Life’s profoundest things in us are 
ineradicable. After every repeated failure or 
frustration of our high ideals we turn to 
them again,’ At the close of the service 
the audience tarried for an informal social 
gathering. On Thursday morning, October 
25, the conference was opened with a devo- 
tional meeting, conducted by Rev. J. V. 
Blake, and participated in by Messrs. Hawley, 
Mueller, and Backus. After a felicitous ad- 
dress of welcome to the conference by Mr. 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Search for new features for the Thanksgiving Dinner 
Table suggests to the housekeeper a visit to the Crockery 
Shops, which are taxed at this season in supplying the new 
as well as replenishing the old. 


Deaths. 


BROWN.—At Brattleboro, November 7, Ann Elizabeth 
Wetherbee, aged ninety-nine years, two months, twelve 
days, widow of Rev. Addison Brown, the first minister of 
the Unitarian church in Brattleboro. 


Meetings. 


THE NEw York LEAGUE.—The first regu- 
lar meeting for the season of 1906-07 was 
held on Friday, November 2, in the Church 
of the Messiah, New York, with an attend- 
ance of about 150. The president, Mrs. 
Emil lL. Boas, opened the meeting with a few 
words of greeting and a short notice of the 
year’s programme, ‘‘Liberal Religious Move- 
ments,” the special subject for the day being 
“Home Missionary Work” and “Notes from 
the Field.” The treasurer’s report showed 
a balance on hand of $63.06. For the Re- 
ligious News Committee Mrs. John P. Forbes 
of Brooklyn gave a short history of the In- 
ternational Council of Religion, described its 
meaning and purpose, which is the federa- 
tion of liberal religious persons throughout 
the world. Miss Munroe, for the Philan- 
thropic News Committee, spoke of the Willow 
Place Mission in Brooklyn, which is under the 
care of the Church of the Saviour, and is, in 
addition to church and Sunday-school, doing 
a great work on the lines of the neighborhood 
settlements. After the admission of four 
new meuibers to the League, making a total of 
286, Rev. Margaret Barnard of Rowe, Mass., 
spoke on “The Church in a Country Town,” 
giving a vivid description of some phases of 
her work as pastor in one of the hill towns 
of Massachusetts. 

“Our work at Shelter Neck, N.C.,” was 
then discussed by Mrs. George D. Everett, 
and a condensed history of the Liberal move- 
ment there given, after which a collection 
was taken for Shelter Neck, which amounted 
to $34.71. After a few words from Mrs. 
W. S. Burton the meeting adjourned with 
the singing of a hymn, and a pleasant social 
hour at lunch was enjoyed in the church 
parlors. Bertha M. Roberts, Recording 
Secretary. 


THE ILLINoIs CONFERENCE.—The thirty- 
second annual meeting opened on Wednes- 
day evening, October 24, at Buda, Ill, with 
a religious service, conducted by Messrs. E. H. 
Barrett and J. H. Mueller. The conference 


Mrs. Brown was born of one of the pioneer Unitarian 
families of New England, and the joy and strength of her 
inner life were in the breadth and freedom of that faith; 
and, so long as her strength permitted, she was a constant 
attendant on the services of the Brattleboro church, and a 
participant in all its activities. Her long life was one of 
ceaseless activity and of constant devotion to her family 
and friends, so long as her physical strength remained. 
Until past her eightieth year she did her household work 
and had charge of all her affairs, To the last her mind 
was clear, and she retained her interest in all the intellec- 
tual pursuits which had been the great source of enjoyment 
of her whole life. She kept in touch with the whole trend 
of modern thought,—in religion and theology, in politics, 
in science, in history, and om-al] social questions. She 
was especially versed in astronomy and was an expert 
botanist. She was an accomplished linguist, reading with 
ease in Latin, German,and French. She had true artistic 
perception. In her earlier years shesketched from nature 
with skill and taste and instructed her pupils in this art. 
During the last half-dozen years of confinement to her 
room Mrs. Brown’s enjoyment of all these pursuits has 
continued unabated. The final weakness of old age has 
come only during the past summer. Within ten days of 
her death she had sat up in bed to read the village and 
daily papers, and on the day of her death she asked in an 
interval of consciousness for news of the elections and 
expressed her pleasure that Mr. Hughes had been elected 
governor of New York. Along with her intellectual at- 
tainments and capability for affairs, Mrs. Brown possessed 
a bright, strong, sunny nature, sweet and good to the core, 
which made companionship with hera delight. Two chil- 
dren, seven grandchildren, and fifteen great-grandchildren 
survive her. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 
FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


—_——_—$—— 

OARD FOR CHILD.—A physician’s widow cf 
B Boston suburb will board and take charge of a child. 
Excellent schools, or instruction at home with music and 
German. References exchanged. For particulars address 
E ., The Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 


Boston. 


OR SALE.—Shopworn and second-hand reference 
F and other standard books of all kinds. Catalogue. 
Book exchange, Derby, Conn. 


Books bought. 


—_—$_—_— 
Ww HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.”? 
Write for facts to one who ed. E.S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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Glenwood Furnaee 
is Just as Good for Heating 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 


as the famous Glenwood 
range is for baking. ‘The 
same skilled workmen make 
it in the same great foundry 


Examination will qutckly convince you that the Glenwood Is the 
most substantial and conveniently arranged furnace you ever saw. 


Write For Handsome Booklet Of The Glenwood Furnace To 
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TAUNTON MASS. 


J. R. Pritchard of Buda, the president, Rev. 
F, V. Hawley, called the conference to order. 
Reports from the various churches showed 
splendid progress along every line of Unita- 
rian activity. The appointment of a busi- 
ness committee, consisting of James Vila 
Blake, E. C. Smith, and E. A. Cantrell, was 
followed by an address on ‘‘ Unitarian Co- 
operation,” by Rev. F. A. Weil of Chicago. 
Mr. Weil emphasized the denial that, as Uni- 
tarians, we can co-operate, theologically 
speaking, with evangelical denominations. 
We may co-operate with them in other move- 
ments—such, for example, as are of a civic 
nature; but in theology any such co-opera- 
tion would be a prostitution of our ideals. 
Among ourselves—in our own churches—he 
pleaded for a larger and finer fellowship. 
The discussion evoked by the address was 
vigorous and prolonged, and was taken part 
in by Messrs. Blake, Kirkpatrick, Backus, 
Walker, Cantrell, Smith, and Gorton. At 
the close of the session, as subsequently at 
the close of the afternoon session, the ladies 
of the Buda church served luncheon boun- 
tifully. 

The afternoon session was opened by Rev. 
FE. A. Cantrell of Streator, whose address on 
“Culture and Democracy’? was marked 
throughout by crystal clearness, enthusiasm, 
and scholarship. The application of the 
democratic idea to every institution, relig- 
ious, political, and economic, is the universal 
trend. The people would cast their shadows 
into their institutions. At 2.50 Mrs. E. M. 
Delano of Chicago read a paper on ‘‘The 
Alliance Togetherness,” She brought greet- 


ing from the Missouri Valley Unitarian Con- | 


ference. In her paper she emphasized the 
truth of fellowship and co-operation. “To- 
getherness is the foundation of our civiliza- 
tion. 


| eous living upon us. 
to protest against the Trinity or the Deity of | 
| Jésus. Rev. C. F. Elliott spoke, in his char- 

The first law of the Alliance is; “Come, | 


let us get acquainted.’”’ ‘The creation of fel- 
lowship is the real basis of our organization. 
At 4 Mr, Backus brought his words of greet- 
ing and good will both from the various State 
conferences of the Middle West, as, also, in 
the absence of Mr. St, John, from the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. He said in part 
Unitarians have a larger God, because they 
have a larger humanity; 7.e., have a larger 
thought about humanity. Creeds breed 
hardness, narrowness. All forms of estab- 
lished religion are afraid of change: are, at 
best, but liberal in spots. When men cease 
to be free, they cease to progress. * An irre- 
pressible conflict is before us. At the close 
of Mr. Backus’s address the closing business 
session of the conference was held. The fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year were 
chosen: president, Rev. F. V. Hawley, Chi- 
cago; vice-president, Rev. E. C. Smith, 
Hinsdale; treasurer, Mr. George L. Parker, 
Bloomington; secretary, Rev. J. H. Mueller, 
Bloomington. Directors to 1908: Rev. 
James Gorton, Rev. D. M. Kirkpatrick, Rev. 
C. F, Elliott. For member of missionary 
council, Rev. F. V. Hawley. 

The evening session of the conference was 
devoted to a discussion of the general sub- 
ject, “Our Unitarian Pulpit.” The first 
speaker, Rev. W. M. Backus, dealt with ‘‘Our 
Pulpit and Public Opinion.” The Unitarian 
pulpit has little to do with public opinion. 
Truth as he sees it—this above all else—must 
govern the true preacher. This in itself is 
not always productive of great popularity. 
Unitarian preachers must thus often submit 
to crucifixion. We are here for the purpose 
of clear thinking, with the mission of right- 
Our part is not mainly 


acteristic way, of ‘“The Message which the 


Unitarian Pulpit has to Youth.” “Youth 
is going somewhere,’”’ he said. “It covers 
that period which gets over obstacles. It 
goes forward to another life-—more mature, 
richer, fuller, riper. Unitarianism is the 
message to all who are going to the life above 
life. It can and does stir up and feed in 
youth the consciousness of the higher life 
and its possibility of attainment.” Rev. 
W. H. Pulsford brought, what in the main 
was one of the most helpful conferences in 
the history of Illinois Unitarian churches, to 
a fitting culmination by his address on ‘‘The 
Attitude of the Unitarian Pulpit to Growth.” 
He declared that the attitude of the church 
which believes in a final revelation is opposed 
to all progress. Nothing in the universe is 
final. God is a process: he is the universe 
becoming. The god whom we can put in a 
pigeon-hole is no God at all. Religion never 
reached a resting-place. This gives one an 
idea of the largeness of human life. John H. 
Mueller, Secretary. 


Churches. 


BRIGHTON (Boston), Mass.—First Church 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, pastor: The church year’s 
work opens pleasantly. The Women’s Alli- 
ance is busy with its annual fair, and has 
taken up the studies in Religious Liberalism 
in Foreign Countries recommended by the Na- 
tional Alliance. Several of its members will 
read papers, and Revs. Dr. J. H. Crooker, 
George W. Cutter, Peter H. Goldsmith, Flor- 
ence Kollock Crooker, and Mrs, Charles E. St. 
John, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, and Miss Emma 
C. Low make addresses, The pastor is to 
give a course of illustrated lectures on Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, and England, 
On the 7th inst. Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer 
of Berkeley, Cal., the writer of many of our 
finest hymns, gave a most interesting talk 
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on hymnology. The Sunday-school is, in 
part, pursuing the study of the great hymns 
of Christendom. 
“Jubilate Deo’? as its hymn and service 
book. This book has also been introduced 
into the Sunday-school of the First Parish 
in Brookline and the Newton Unitarian 
Church. 


Natick, Mass.—Unity Church: Rev. 
Harry White will be installed on the evening 
of Wednesday, November 21. 


ROsLInDALE, Mass.—Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Joseph H. Crooker: The pulpit subjects 
announced for November and December are: 
“The Power of Jesus,” “Religious Conditions 
in Scotland,” “‘The Home: Its Greatness and 
Glory,’ “A Thanksgiving Sermon: The 
Making of the American Citizen,” ‘‘A Ser- 
mon on Boys,” ‘‘New Life in the Moslem 
World,” “Who is a Christian?” ‘‘A Christmas 
Sermon,” “The Growing Joy in Religion.” 


SHaron, Mass.—First Congregational Par- 
ish, Rev. T. J. Horner: The Unitarians of 
the beautiful old town of Sharon are rejoic- 
ing in a thoroughly renovated and redec- 
orated church building. The auditorium 
was overhauled, a new ceiling put in and 
lighted with electricity over a year ago, and 
last Tuesday evening the renovated vestry 
was opened with a supper and entertainment. 
The repairs below stairs consist of a new and 
enlarged kitchen, two cloak-rooms, a stair- 
way to the vestibule above, a new hot-water 
heater, and electric lights. The clock in the 
belfry has recently been lighted by electricity, 
and on the whole the church property is in 
better shape than it has ever been in. A 
branch of the Young People’s Religious 
Union has recently been organized under the 
efficient leadership of Miss Mary Phillips, 
and is taking hold of the work with interest. 
The services are held at 4.30 P.m., Mr. 
Horner coming over from Melrose to offi- 
ciate. The congregations are good, the 
music excellent, and the outlook hopeful. 
The Sharon revival is a good example of 
what many of our country churches could do 
if they would consent to afternoon services, 
The American Unitarian Association has not 
been asked for a dollar since the new arrange- 
ment was entered upon 


Bibiical Lectures. 


The courses of Biblical Lectures for 1906- 
07, Offered to the public, for the fourth sea- 
son, by the Biblical Lectures Committee 
of the Twentieth Century Club of Boston are 
announced as follows:— 

I. “Some Preachers of the Eighth Cen- 
tury.” Four lectures by Rev. George 
Hodges, dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, on Thursday afternoons 
at four o’clock. December 6, ‘‘Amos”; 
December 13, ‘‘Hosea’; December 20, 
“Micah’’?; December 27, ‘‘Isaiah.” 

Il. “Jewish Theology in New Testament 
Times.” Four lectures by Prof. George F. 
Moore of the Harvard Divinity School, on 
Thursday afternoons at four o’clock. Janu- 
ary 3, “The Jewish Idea of God and his Re- 
lation to Men”; January 10, “Sin, Re- 
tribution, Expiation”; January 17, “Re 


It has recently adopted | 
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pentance and the Forgiveness of Sins”; 
January 24, ‘The Future of the Jewish 
People and the Hereafter of the Individual.’’ 
‘Ill. “The Beginnings of the Christian 
Church.” Four lectures by Prof. John 
Winthrop Platner of Andover Theological 
Seminary, on Thursday afternoons at four 
o'clock. February 7, ‘‘Jerusalem, the 
Mother Church of Christendom”; February 
14, ‘‘Early Gentile-Christian Centres: An- 


tioch, Corinth, Alexandria’; February 21, | 


“Rome the Pivot of Western Christianity” ;) 


February 28, ‘The Ancient Catholic Church.” | 


IV. ‘“The Prophet Ezekiel.’’? Four lect- 


utes by Rev. Frank K. Sanders, formerly | 


dean of Yale Divinity School, on Thursday 
afternoons at four o’clock. March 3, “‘His 


Justification of God’s Dealings with Israel,” | 
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(chs. i.—xxiv.); March 10, ‘‘His Uplifting 
Appeals to the Disheartened People” (chs. 
XXXili.—xxxix.); March 17, ‘‘His Constructive 
Scheme for the Israel-to-be” (chs. xl.—xlix.) 
March 24, ‘‘ His Place in the Religious History 
of Israel.” 

Course tickets can be obtained at the club- 
house, 3 Joy Street, on and after Monday, 
November rg, at the following rates: Courses 
I., I., IlI., [V., each $1; all four courses 
(sixteen lectures), $3; single admission to any 
lecture, 35 cents. Mail orders for tickets 
should be accompanied by the amount due 
for the tickets ordered, and may be sent to 
Edward H. Chandler, 3 Joy Street, Boston, 
to whom checks should be made payable. 
Such orders will be filled on the day of the 
opening of the sale. 


To The Bank Commissioner 


Boston $3 


CONDITION OF THE 


DOsit ald Trust Company 


87 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


As shown by its Books. at the Close of Business on the 
Thirty-first Day of October, 1906: 


ASSETS 
Commonwealth of Mass, 
Bonds at Par . . $5F0,000.00 
Other Bonds 


. 1,005,968.27 
———— $1,555,968.27 
LOANS: 

Demand, with Collateral 2,704,528.80 


Other Demand Loans . , 230,250.00 
Time, with Collateral . 5,025,516 .42 
Other Time Loans . 1,787,500.00 


Mortgages of Real Estate 1,699,330.55 
——_— 11,447,125.77 

Overdratisn ; (fit, 2s 559,22 
Due from Reserve Banks 2,112,195 .31 


CASH: 


Currency and Specie 638,024.11 
Checks on other Banks 19,084.86 
Other Cash Items 75.00 


657,183.97 


aS 
Total . $15,773,032.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . $1,000,000.00 


Surplus Fund... . . 2,000,000,00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS— 
Less Expenses, Interest 

and Taxes 612,690.46 


DEPOSITS (Payable on de- 

mand or within ten day): 

Subject to Check . $11,287,173.70 
For payment of Coupons, 


CUO eet alee hay och 110,908.70. 
Certificates of Deposits 97,650.00 
Certified Checks , : 11,167:59 


12, 111,950.04 


Sinking Funds 48,392.04 


Se 
Total , . $15,773,032.54 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


ASSETS 


Mortgages of Real Estate . $4,782,277.82 


| 
| 


Real Estate,owned . ...., . 2,131,124.97 
Rea! Estate acquired by foreclosure f2,607.17 
Railroad Stocks Sl 2,437,057.78 
Railroad Bonds na, 22,758.54 | 
U.S. Government Bonds , 82,042.25 
Manufacturing Stocks 842,227.63 | 
Bank Stock ..... 759,902.50 
Sundry Securities ... . 644,917.37 
Deposits in Savings Banks . a ee 10.705. %4 
Mass. Hospital Life Ins, Co., in Trust 5,000.00 
Demand Notes with Collateral ar 234,000.00 
Cash in Nationa] Banks or Trust Com- 
panies .. ee *. eee 65,748.67 
Cash on hand 416.72 | 
ala 
Total . . $12,070,*07.26 
eS 
Suffolk, ss. 


LIABILITIES 


In Trust, under Wills and Trust Agree- 


ments . $11,738,644.67 
Ineontey cee aed: etry IRTA . 44 6*1.69 
As Executor, Administrator, etc. 287,480.90 


red 
Total . . $12,070,>07,.26 
ae 


November 6, 1906. 


Personally appeared GEORGE E. GOODSPEED, Treasurer, and CHARLES E. 
ROGERSON, President, and NATHANIEL J. RUST, JAMES LONGLEY, HENRY S. 
SHAW, FRANK G. WEBSTER, WALLACE L. PIERCE, ARTHUR F. ESTABROOK, 
GEO. R. WHITE, SOLOMON LINCOLN, ALFRED D. FOSTER, ABEL H. PROC- 
TOR, COSTELLO C. CONVERSE, ELWYN G. PRESTON, CHAS. F. FAIRBANKS, 
JAMES R. DUNBAR, RICHARD M. SALTONSTALL, GEO. B. WILBUR, EDW, W. 
HUTCHINS and CHARLES E. ROGERSON, a majority of the board of directors 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and made oath to the truth of the 
foregoing statement, by them subscribed, to the best of their knowledge and belief. 


Before me, 


HENRY A. FENN, Justice of the Peace. 
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Pleasantries. 


Suburbanite: ‘“You’ve got a new baby at 
your house, I hear?” ‘Townite: ‘‘Great 
Seott! do you hear it over there in the sub- 
urbs ?” 


“Let me see,’ said the editor to a new 
acquisition, a graduate of the College of 
Journalism, “I hardly know what to put 
you at.” ‘“‘Until you decide,” replied the 
man, “‘I’ll sit down and write a few leading 
editorials.”’—Life. 


A lady one day, being in need of.some small 
change, called downstairs to the cook, and 
inquired, “‘Mary, have you any coppers down 
there?” ‘‘Yes, mum, I’vetwo. But, if you 
please, mum, they’re both me cousins!” was 
the unexpected reply. 


“Can any little boy,” asked the new 
teacher, “‘tell me the difference between a 
lake and an ocean?” “T can,” replied Ed- 
ward, whose wisdom had been learned from 
experience. ‘Lakes are much pleasanter to 
swallow when you fall in.” 


Some time ago an Austrian journalist 
spoke of a ‘“‘black and yellow tricolor”; but 
it was an English reporter who, in the de- 
scription of a hunting accident in which a 
lady was killed, stated that ‘‘the deceased 
met with a similar accident on a previous 
occasion,” 


If in a crowded railway car you~ would 
expect to rate 

As gentlemen, take this advice before it is too 
late 

Don’t make the floor a cuspidore, 

As many people do, 

Alas, ’tis true, ’tis spitty, spitty, ’tis, ’tis true. 


A company selling salve sent a quantity 
to a man, requiring him to write a puff. He 
wrote that he had a dog that got about two 
inches of his tail cut off. He applied the salve 
to the wound and the tail grew out to nat- 
ural length. He applied the salve to the 
piece of tail and a whole new dog grew on.— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


A Moderate Councillor said: ‘“‘The sheet 
anchor of the honorable member’s argu- 
ment does not reside in the mouth of the 
Council.” Another County Councillor, 
speaking on the subject of dramatic licenses, 
declared ‘“‘the ink is scarcely dry on our 
licenses when we proceed to dig it up, in 
order to see how it is growing.” 


Perhaps the most parodied book-title 
to date is Ralph Waldo’s Trine’s ‘‘In Tune 
with the Infinite’; and the best of it is 
that all the parodies are innocent. His 
publishers have received orders for such 
titles as “The Tune of the Infants” and 
“Getting Square with the Almighty.” But 
the latest is from a dealer who sends in a 
somewhat startling request for several copies 
of ‘‘In Tomb with the Infant.” 


Young Capt. Sealby of the White Star 
liner ‘‘Celtic’”’ was talking about the colored 
signal lights of ships. “In the past,” he 
said, ‘all lights were white. I once knew a 
young Scottish sailor to whom the new 
colored lights were unknown. As he stood 
at the wheel one night, a big steamer hove 
in sight, and the boy saw the great red and 
green lights for the first time. He rammed 
down the helm with a loud yell. ‘Presarve 
us!’ he shouted, ‘we’re goin’ richt into the 
*pothecary shop at Peebles.’”’ 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW. 
KENNARD 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SSETS. nen I, 1906 ». 


trapini + $40,702,691.55 


DES=... 20: Ret Mes ei Para 
$4,102,420.60 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 

setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No, 87 

Milk Street. 

BENT a fee an President. 

ED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


re F. APPEL, Secreta 
WM. TURNER, A Asst. Sec’y. 


_ PIPE&REED _ 


meee, 20 Me 


TON - — MASS. _ 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


HURCH 
-_= CRREETS 


(28) [NovEMBER 15 1906 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxford 
Educational 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 


Address Box 1711. 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDnuiffie, A.B. 
well-known educator, 


The Misses Allen yel-known educator, 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1,.1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL $98, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the ‘‘college coun- 
try.” Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For 
meee address 

ROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., Principat. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and _ business. Young boys in separate build- 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. » Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young Ling of both sexes can 
be fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


Daughters of the late 


Individual 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited i 
Rev. Cuas.W.Wenpre. Price 35 cents; by mail, 

Geo, H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress’ St Seal 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by oa 50 cents 
ger copy. Young People’s Religious’ Union, 25 Beacon 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


OHN H.PRAY &SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


t., Boston, 


